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BY ELIZABETH M. BRACKETT. 
Adown the lane the clematis 
Her mystic bower weaves, 
And drapes with silver veil of light 
The wayside's dusty leaves. 


Along the paths the golden-rod 
Stands forth in rank and file, 
Waving his banners to the sun 
Adown each verdant aisle. 


So, o’er the rough and thorny weeds, 
With bitter passions rife, 

Sweet Charity her mantle flings 
Over our troubled life. 


But down the long and weary path 
Some lives are thickly sown 
With deeds that gleam like banners bright, 
That in the morning shone. 
The clematis still weaves her bower; 
The golden-rod awaits 
The step adown the village paths, 
And at the cottage gates. 
The sunshine gleams its olden gleam, 
On cottage roof and tree; 
The latch is silent at the gate; 
The step—a memory. 
—Athol Transcript. 











SUMMER BOARDERS. 


It is a common complaint, in the news- 
papers published at summer resorts, that 
women-boarders enormously outnumber 
men. This is inevitable; many older men 
aré unable to leave their business; and 
younger men are, as they should be, spend- 
ing their vacations in yachting, canoeing, 
fishing, camping out or exploring wild re- 
gions, only occasionally making their ap- 
pearance at the more quiet or even the more 
festive resorts. At the White Mountain 
notches, to be sure, one sees parties of 
young men plodding over the mountain 
roads with pack and staff, and sometimes 
lingering to row on Echo Lake or Profile 
Lake with young ladies. But in driving by 
the long series of pleasant boarding-houses 
that line the shady roads from Plymouth to 
Franconia, one rarely sees the figure of a 
man about the doors, except perhaps on 
Sunday. It is a world of ladies. 

It seems aiso to the passer-by a world of 
peace, a true Castle of Indolence. Ham- 
mocks swing in every available tree; rustic 
seats are placed beneath the shade; exten- 
sion-chairs stretch themselves; outlying ar- 
bors and cottages have gradually grown up. 
There is a tranquility of life, for which even 
lawn tennis 1s too exciting and only the 
languid croquet prevails. Occasionally a 
mountain wagon is seen driving away on 
some bold expedition, or a party sets off 
with almost needless alpenstocks ; but there 
is a general acquiescence in the crochet- 
needle, varied with the unmistakable vol- 
umes of the ‘Franklin Square Library”—re- 
minding one of Charles Lamb’s Mrs. Battle, 
who devoted her life mainly to the game of 
whist, but sometimes unbent her mind af- 
terwards, over a book. 

For one, I have nothing to say against 
the crochet needle. It not only trains hand 
and eye and even intellect—and what male 
mind could ever grapple with the mystery 
of its stitches, found so simple by every 
woman ?—but it is first an employment and 
then a freemasonry. In some great hotel, 





where the newly-arrived groups of ladies 
look askance at each other, each a little 
afraid of making an undesirable acquaint- 
ance, how are all hearts opened and all 
distinctions broken down, by the appear- 
ance of a shaw! of a new pattern, softly un- 
rolled from its white swathing by the lady 
who is working on it! We hear of the 
‘brotherhood of toil” but this is the sister- 
hood of a toil more delicate. Ido not sup- 
pose that there is any conceivable barrier of 
social pride ina ladies’ drawing-room which 
would not be annihilated before a new cro. 
chet-stitch. 

And again, how absurd it is to speak 
with disrespect of these refined labors, when 
we remember that they simply take the 
place of the ruder labors, of needle and 
wheel, which we applaud in our grand- 
mothers. An afghan is equivalent to a 
blanket; a rug takes the place of a carpet; 
a shaw! is a shawl, whether made by needle 
orloom. AsI look from the window at 
the ladies under the trees, there is not one 
who is not busy, and there is not a gay fab- 
ric that is not useful. Why should we 
praise those excellent matrons who still, in 
some of these mountain farm-houses, spin 
and weave the clothing for their households; 
why should we call their toils useful, and 
deny that epithet to those who produce es- 
sentially the same class of articles, but with 
beauty added? , 

And as to this vast army itself, composed 
of women seeking their summer vacation, 
how rapidly our vague feeling of a mere 


butterfly life vanishes before any careful 


inspection of individual instances. Some 
of these summer loiterers are laborious 
housekeepers, overworked at home; others 
are teachers or pupils, needing their vaca- 
tion; others are clerks or book-keepers, with 
difficulty securing a week or two of ‘‘out- 
ing”; others are in attendance on invaiids 
or are reluctantly invalids themselves. 
Those who lead lives of uselessness at home 
may lead the same at summer watering- 
places no doubt; but uselessness does not 
mark the ordinary tyne of American wo- 
men—certainly not of New England wo- 
men;—over-work is far more common. 
And though some can best cure this preva- 
lent disease, as men cure it, by a robust 
out-door life and constant physical exertion, 
yet there are always many for whom the 
hammock swung beneath the apple tree 
furnishes after all the best prescription, and 
gives the very life they need. 1. w. H. 
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MES. CHILD IN BOSTON HERALD. 





Ought women to vote? Mrs. L. Maria 
Child answers in the affirmative, and gives 
ber reasons for so doing, as follows, to the 
Editor of the Boston Sunday Herald : 


It seems to me a true principle, on which 
all government should be founded, that cit- 
izens who are sufficiently rational to be lia- 
ble to the penalties of law have a right to a 
voice in framing the laws by which they are 
governed, and, if I am convinced that a 
thing is right in principle, I never have any 
doubt that it will prove the best policy in 
practice. In fact, history furnishes evi- 
dence that nations are prosperous and hap- 
py in proportion to the approach govern- 
ments have made to the fulfilment of this 
rule. To exclude citizens from the benefits 
of this natural law on account of sex seems 
to me as unjust as exclusion on account of 
complexion. The perfect equality of the 
sexes in all respects, sofar as laws and cus- 
toms are concerned, has so long seemed to 
me the truest principle, and, consequently, 
the wisest policy, that I have become some- 
what weary of arguing the point. My own 
pilgrimage is so nearly ended, that the sub- 
1. isof small importance to me personal- 

y But any influence I may a to 
have is g'adly exerted in favor of Woman 

uffrage, because I believe that the may 
growth of society depends upon every indi- 
vidual having a perfectly free chance for 
intellectual development and moral train- 
ing, untrammeled by legal enactments or 
social customs. 

Next to the free school system of this 
country, I consider the exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise as the most important in an 
educational point of view. In order to vote 
with any degree of intelligence, or to be able 
to assign reasons for voting, it is necessar 
to pay some attention to the course of public 
affairs, and to understand the arguments for 
and against any proposed measure. For this 
reason the town hall, the hall of the State 
Legislature and the halls of Congress are val- 
uable schoolhouses for the adult population. 
Even the dullest minds are roused into in- 
creased activity by friction with other 
minds on oye involving the general 
welfare. If any one doubts this, let him 
compare the average [wide awake state of 
American citizens with the stolid peasantry 
yy pogo and the stagnant populations of 

sia. 

if women had a motive for understand- 
ing public questions, they would take an 
interest in them, and the process would en- 
large their minds and help to raise them 
above petty social vanities and the frivoli- 
ties of fashion. I took little interest in pub- 
lic affairs until my sympathies were aroused 





by the great conflict between slavery und 
the free principles on which our govern- 
ment is founded. It became evident that 
they were unalterably antagonistic to each 
other, and that one or the other must inev- 
itably be destroyed. Then, for the first 
time, [ fully realized the immense value of 
the free institutions we had inherited. I 
listened eagerly to the discussions pro and 
con; I patiently read all the debates in 
Congress; and I could foretell with accura- 
cy how every member would vote on any 
measure in which this vital question was 
involved. ‘The education I received in this 
way was ten times more valuable to me than 
all the education I ever derived from any 
other source. The general outlook of m 
soul became enlarged in every direction. 
pep neve | freed myself from all manner 
of fetters while trying to free the slaves. 

You will remind me that women attained 
to all this growth without exercising the 
elective franchise. True, they did not vote 
in Legislatures or Congress; but they voted 
constantly in anti-slavery meetings, the 
acted on committees, and took part in all 
debates. In order to do this intelligently, 
they were induced to watch the course of 
public affairs, and to listen attentively to 
poe pt and by this process they ac- 

uired habits of careful investigation into 
the foundation principles of things. I al- 
lude to this because this sort of education 
is the natural outgrowth of a free exercise 
of the rights of citizenship, If one-half of 
the community has ~— 7 quickened 
by this process, why should the other half 
be excluded? Do you say they must wait 
till they are fitted to discharge such duties? 
In reply, I would ask whether men can 
learn how to become intelligent voters in 
any other way than by experiment. If you 
wish to learn to swim, you must begin by 
going into the water. 

The History of human society seems to 
prove that states where the nearest ap- 
proaches are made to equality between the 
conditions of men and women, are the pio- 
neers of the rest of the world in intelligence, 
refinement and age prosperity. ‘There 
was atime, in the old world, when it was 
deemed improper for women to mix in so- 
cial goe where men assembled. That 
idea has become obsolete in the western por- 
tions of our globe, and every one in Europe 
or America is now ready to acknowledge 
that social intercourse is vastly improved 
by the admixture of the feminine element. 
But the idea lingered much lenager that it 
was proper for women to retire from the 
cone Os when the wine was brought on. 
The obvious reasons for their departure 
were certainly not very creditable to men; 
but they took the disguise of proper respect 
for women. At the present time, there are 
many deviations from this old custom; and 
I have heard old gentlemen speak of the 
pleasant change in dinner parties since the 
days of their youth, when coarse jokes and 
unclean songs were apt to follow the depar- 
ture of the ladies. So faras my own ob- 
servation extends, domestic life becomes 
more dignified and more pleasant where 
wives and ye take an intelligent 
interest in the literary tastes, the scientific 

ursuits and the political opinions of hus- 
nds and fathers. 

As for the allegation of diminished use- 
fulness, I can see no reason why a partici- 
pation in — affairs should make a 
woman neglect her household duties, an 
more than there is why the blacksmit 
should neglect his shop, or the farmer his 
fields, for the same reason. It is not sens- 
ible women, but fashionable women, who 
are in danger of neglecting their house- 
holds. As for the comparative intellect of 
men and women, I think it has nothing 
whatever to do with the question; for the 
simple reason that this government is a 
republic, and not an oligarchy. In the 
old anti-slavery days I was always impa- 
tient of discussions concerning the inferior- 
ity of the colored race. It was an obvious 
fact that their mental condition was inferior 
to that of the whites; but it was impossible 
to decide how far the difference was owin 
to ages of exclusion from all intellectua 
excitements and rewards. It was foolish 
to waste energy in such fruitless discussion, 
when the urgent duty that devolved mpes 
us was to remove the obstructions that had 
been piled in their path, and thus give 
them a free chance to develop whatsoever 
faculties God had given them. So far as 
they have as yet had opportunity, I think 
they have satisfactorily proved that stupid- 
ity is not a matter of color. 

The intellectual development of women, 
as a class, is unquestionably inferior to 
that of men; but they also have, for ages, 
been systematically excluded from pursuits 
most | — / to stimulate and invigorate the 
mind, and have been constantly taught that 
an inferior and subordinate position was 
their natural destiny and their appropriate 
place. Aliteaching that undermines self- 
reliance, weakens the strength of character; 
and everywhere the muscles of intellect 
grow strong in proportion to the freedom 
with which they are exercised. The 
marked difference between the women of 
Asia and the women of New England is a 
striking illustration of this law. New 
England produces female teachers, preach- 
ers, physicians, authors, artists, and multi- 
tudes of women who are the intelligent 
companions of cultivated men. In Asia, 
women are, at the best, mere petted animals, 
like the dogs or kittens of a household; 
consequently they expend their energies on 
cosmetics, and continue to play with dolls 
long after they are married; yet our Asiatic 
sisters are endowed by nature with the 
same faculties that we have. They have 
merely lost the use of their limbs by the 





long habit of wearing fetters. But wheth- 
er the intellect of women is, or is not, nat- 
urally inferior to that of men, it is certain 
that a multitude of women, under all their 
disadvantages and limitations, have become 
quite as capable of intelligent voting as the 
average of male voters. S 

There does not seem to me to be much 
strength in the position so often taken that 
women ought not to vote till a majority of 
them require it. Men are not eomapellen to 
vote; neither would women be. Those 
who did not choose to exercise the right 
would be at perfect liberty to abstain from 
it. But a large number of intelligent wo- 
men in all ay of the —- do wish to 
vote, and it is no more than fair that they 
should have the chance. It takes time for 
ong class to become habituated to a new 
order of things, and it is well that it is so, 
I remember when Mrs. Alexander, the first 
female physician, made her appearance in 
this country, some fifty years ago. I often 
heard ladies descant on the improbability 
that a woman could become a good doctor, 
and on the extreme impropriety of her at- 
tending medical] lectures. By degrees they 
discovered that her medical education was 
thorough and that the process had done no 
injury to the wey of her character or 
deportment. They found it quite as safe, 
and less embarrassing, to consult her con- 
cerning their physical complaints, than it 
had been with gentlemen doctors. Now, 
all our cities abound with female physi- 
cians. Many of them rank high for medi- 
cal skill, and men and women generally 
a that the introduction of the feminine 
element into that profession has been a de- 
cided improvement. Time will work a 
similar change in public opinion concerning 
the exercise of the elective franchise by 
women. L. Marra Cur. 


~~ 


WOMAN’S DUTY IN THE CAMPAIGN. 


EpiTor JouURNAL:—‘‘What is our duty in 
the present campaign,” is the burden of the 
questioning brought by almost every mail. 
If the chairmen of the executive committees 
of the respective political parties could read 
the number of earnest questionings now ex- 
changed between influential women 
throughout the country, they would realize, 
as never before, that ‘‘somebody blundered” 
when they failed to incorporate in their de- 
claration of principles a recognition of the 
political and civil rights of the women citi- 
zens of the United States. 

These summer days have been weighted 
with earnest thought, and many women 
have passed through a painful trial in with- 
holding their allegiance from the Republi- 
can, or Democratic party, to which, in past 
years, they have rendered loyal and enthusi- 
astic service. Many women are wrestling 
with the constantly recurring question, 
‘*What shall we do with our consciences, if 
we fail to use our influence for Neal Dow, 
and the Prohibition party?” The Republi- 
can and Democratic parties, in their respect- 
ive platforms, have refused to recognize the 
supreme question of the country—the equal- 
ity of human rights. The Prohibition par- 
ty has not only recognized this question, but 
has bravely championed it. True, the lead- 
ers of the Greenback party have also given 
the question recognition, but many women 
deeply interested in the Homestead Law, 
yet believe that the success of the Prohibi- 
tion party would prove the solution of the 
Labor question. 

But, again, many of us feel that our insti- 
tutions would be jeopardized by the success 
of the Democratic party, and that, under 
existing conditions, a vote won for Prohibi- 
tion, practically results in gain to the Dem- 
ocratic party. What, then, is duty for a Re- 
publican- Woman. S8uffrage-prohibitionist? 

Wrestling with this thought, day after 
day, the following plan suggests itself to 
my mind, as the only practical solution. 

A careful study of the electoral vote of 
past years wil! disclose the fact that in sev- 
eral of the smaller middle States there has 
been a constantly recurring Democratic ma- 
jority. These States to-day are conceded 
by the most hopeful Republicans to the De- 
mocracy. If the managers of the Prohibi- 
tion campaign would withdraw their elect- 
oral ticket from some of the States where 
they have no hope of success, woulc not the 
Republicans help them to carry the electoral 
vote of one or more of the smaller States? 
Is there not logic, influence, truth, elo- 
quence, enthusiasm, and faith in the tem- 
perance organizations of the United States, 
by an enthusiastic concentration of forces, 
to carry the electoral vote of Maryland, or 
New Jersey, or Delaware? 

Then, in case of the election of president 
being thrown into the House, Hon. Neal 
Dow would be eligible, and possibly would 
be the man upon whom the Republicans 
and Greenbackers could unite. 

Would not the moral effect of a spirited 
campaign in one State be better than the re- 
sults of a meagre and almost hopeless at- 
tempt in the several States? This is merely 
a suggestion, respectfully submitted for criti- 
cism. ExizaBeTH BoynToN HARBERT. 

Evanston, lu. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


HELEN M. Coven edits a column headed 
“Brie @ brac” in the La Fayette (Ind.) Oou- 
rier. 

Mrs. MapELing Wrsn, of Shelburne 
Falls, sails for Europe soon, where she will 
continue the study of art. 

Sara BERNHARDT is having $15,000 
worth of dresses made at Paris, preparatory 
to her visit to the United States. 


Many H. Krovur, in the Kokomo (Ind.) 
Tribune, fills neariy two columns with a 
pleasant description of some noteworthy In- 
dianapolis women. 

Miss Saran Apams, a niece of Mrs. 
James T. Fields, has made a translation of 
Hermann Grimm’s lectures on Goethe, with 
which the author is greatly pleased. 

Mrs. RacHEL ALLEN, of Chester, Mass., 
who attained the age of 102 years and six 
months, Wednesday, celebrated the event 
by a gathering of friends and neighbors. 

Miss HELEN E. Cooiimpee has become a 
law partner with her father, who is an ex- 
judge at Niles, Mich., and the firm name is 
Coolidge & Daughter, attorneys and coun- 
sellors at law. 

Mrs. Evpora C. ATrkrNson, superintend- 
ent of the Woman’s Reformatory Institu- 
tion, at Sherborn, Mass., ever since its es- 
tablishment, has sent her resignation to 
the authorities, the same to take effect 
Sept. 1. 

Mrs. JuLiA Warp Howse and Mrs, Mary 
A. LiveRMoRE of Boston both spoke at the 
Unitarian Church in Newport on Sunday 
last. On Wednesday last, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe gave a grand literary entertain- 
ment at her cottage in Portsmouth. 


Mrs. Anna Hanscom, the sister of the 
Hon. James F. Buffum, died at Great Falls, 
N. H., on Wednesday. Mr. Buffum is now 
the only surviving member of a family of 
ten children, all of whom reached maturity, 
and some attained a great age. 





Miss Lian Wurtine, our highly es... 


teemed contributor, formerly of St. Louis, 
has come to Boston as special correspondent 
of the Cincinnati Commercial. She will be 
welcomed as an accession to the social cir- 
cles of our city, and we trust that her stay 
in New England will be prolonged, and use- 
ful to all parties concerned. 


Mrs. W. K. Rocrrs (nee Miss Andrews), 
the wife of the private Secretary of Presi- 
dent Hayes, is described by those who know 
her, as ‘‘an angel of rare refinement and cul- 
tivation, who is the good genius at her hus- 
band’s right hand.” Her vigorous health 
and unfailing cheerfulness are all consecrat- 
ed to her domestic and social duties, 


Misses CLARA AND NETTIE ALLEN of 
Northampton, and their sister, Mrs. Ham- 
mond, will sail for Fayal this week, on the 
steamer Arizona, making atour for the ben- 
efit of their health. Quite a number of peo- 
ple from other places join the party, and 
they will be gone several months. 


Lucretia Mort, nobly famous by her 
service of liberty and philanthropy, is re- 
ported to be in delicate health. She is eigh- 
ty-seven years old, and until recently has 
been active and well. She is now confined 
to her room in her son-in-law’s home near 
Philadelphia, but is still bright and cheerful 
as ever. 

MADAME DELSARTE, widow of the fa- 
mous teacher of the “‘Art of Expression,” is 
living in Paris. She has supported herself 
by keeping a boarding-school since her hus- 
band’s death. Her two daughters are teach- 
ers; one of music, the other of drawing. 
Madeline Delsarte is said to be very beauti- 
ful. Her pictures are now attracting atten- 
tion at the Salon, and she bids fair to be- 
come famous as an artist. 


Miss GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, Mr. Steele 
Mackaye’s best pupil in the Delsarte method 
of expression, has been giving a very fine 
course of lectures at Mrs. Randall Diehl’s 
Conservatory of Elocution,at Sea Cliff, Long 
Island. Miss Stebbins is young, has a grace- 
ful speech and manner, and is a good expo- 
nent of her subject. She has been engaged 
to lecture at Mrs. Diehl’s Conservatory, 24 
East 14th St., New York, during the coming 
year. 

Mrs. GREENWAY, of Baltimore, is spoken 
of as‘‘the diamond lady” of the United States 
Hotel at Saratoga. At the balcony concert 
her dress is described as of delicate lilac or- 
gandy, trimmed with point duchesse, her 
bonnet of the same lace, with pansies and 
violets, the parasol to match the rest. Soli- 
taire diamonds giittered in her ears, on her 
breast, her arms, and fingers; and she wears, 
in addition to these, when her head is un- 
covered, a high comb and side combs illu- 
minated with the same wonderful stones. 
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POETRY. 








LILIAN ADELAIDE NELLSON. 
BY LILIAN WHITING, 


Lying low, and still, and fair, 
Sunshine lingering in her hair. 
With her forehead lily-pale, 
E’en your words do not avail. 
Not your prayer her slumber breaks, 
Not to words of yours she wakes. 
Snadowed in death's long eclipse, 
Folded hands, unconscious lips. 
Let the world's dim discords cease, 
She hath gained all-answering peace. 
—Baton, Mase. 


NURSERY RHYMES FOR YOUNG 
DEMOCRATS. 
BY LARRY O’HANNEGAN. 


1. 
Sing a song of shotguns, 
Pocket full of knives, 
Four and twenty black men 
Running for their lives; 
When the polls are open, 
Shut the nigger’s mouth; 
Isn’t that a bully way, 
To make a solid South? 
Northern sympathizers 





English in a quandary 
How to save his dollars! 
Along comes a solid South, 
And fits them all with collars. 
Il. 
High diddle diddle. 
The South plays the fiddle! 
To dance every Democrat tries, 
They leap to the moon 
When they hear the old tune, 
And the rebels run off with the prize. 


NOVEMBER. 
BY REBECCA N. HAZARD, 


If to be filled with quiet deep content, 

To know the peace that comes when toil is past, 
To feel that well-earned rest descends at last, 

To watch the weary leaves with life-force spent 
Sway in the mellow air, or wheel in slow descent, 
To view the misty veil o’er woodland cast, 

Or thistle-down, borne on by gentle blast, 
(Beauty with joy of finished labor blent,) 

To list the cawing crow, still lingering near, 

Or flight of wild-duck in the early morn; 

Forth from its sheath to draw the yellow ear 
When merry bands have gleaned the ripened corn;— 
If these the joys that mark the perfect year, 
November! on thy brow the crown be worn. 

— Good Company. ae 


CAPTAIN ORTIS8’S BOOTY. 
BY MARY F. ROBINSON. 


Captain Ortis (the tale I tell 
Petit told in his chronicle) 
Won from Alva, for service and duty 
At Antwerp’s surrender, the strangest booty, 


Then each captain gained, as I hear, 

That for guerdon he held most dear, 
Chose what in chief he eet heart of his on: 
Ont strode Ortis and claimed—the prison! 


Such atumult! For, be assured, 

Greatly the judges and priests demurred; 
No mere criminals alone in that Stygian 
Darkness died, but the foes of religion. 


There lay heretics by the score, 
_  Anabaptists and many more 
Hard to catch; but let loose when caught, your 
Timid squirrels forego the torture? 


Never! Suddenly sunk the noise; 

Alva spoke in his steely voice— 
**He’s my soldier, sans flaw or blemish; 
Let him burn as he likes these Flemish!” 


“Sire, as you please,”’ the governor said, 
“Only King Philp’s edict read—"’ 
Alva spoke, ‘‘What is king of Cortes?"’ 
“‘Open the portals!”’ cried Captain Ortis. 


**Loose the prisoners; set them free; 
Only each pays a ransom fee!”’ 
Ont, to be sure, flowed the gold in buckets, 
Piles on piles of broad Fianders ducats. 


Ay, and there followed not gold alone; 
Men and women and children thrown 
In chains to perish came out forgiven, 
Saw light, friends’ faces, and thought it heaven. 


Out they staggered, so halt and blind, 

From rack and darkness, they scarce could find 
The blessed gate where daughter and mother, 
Father and brother, all found each other. 


“Freedom! Our darlings! Let God be praised!" 
So cried all; then said one, amazed— 

‘‘Who is he under heaven that gave us 

Thonght and pity; who cared to save us?” 


“Captain Ortis,’’ the answer ran, 

“The Spanish lancer. Here’s the man. 
Ay, but don’t kill him with too much caressing; 
Death's sour salad with sweetest dressing.” 


Danger, indeed; for never had been 
In brave old Antwerp such a scene; 
Boldest patriot, fairest woman, 
Blessing him, knelt to the Spanish foeman. 
Ortis looted his prize of gold; 
And yet, I think if the truth be told, 
He found, when the ducats were gone, with the 








pleasure, 
That heretic blessing a lasting treasure. 
Still, my captain, to certain eyes, 
Seems war hardened and worldly wise; 
«* *Twere for a hero (you say) more handsome 
To give the freedom nor take the ransom.” 


True; but think of this hero's lot, 

No Quixote he, nor Sir Launcelot; 
But a needy soldier, half starved, remember, 
With cold and hunger, that northern December. 


Just such a one as Parma meant, 

Writing to Philip in discontent— 
“Antwerp mast yield to our men ere much longer, 
Unless you leave us to die of hunger. 


“Wages, raiment, they do without, 
Wine, fire even; they'll learn no doubt, 
To live without meat for their mouths; they're 


zealous, 
Only they die first, as yet, poor fellows." 


Yes, and I praise him, for my part, 

This man war beater and tough of heart, 
Who, scheming a booty, no doubt, yet planned it 
More like a saint, as I think, than a bandit. 

What, my friend, is’t too coarse for you? 

Will naught less than a Galahad do? 

Well; far nobler, it seems, your sort is; 
Bat I—I declare for bold Captain Ortis. 
— Cornhill Magazine. 





For the Woman's Journal. 


A COUSINING. 


BY MRS. D. C, TOMLINSON. 

We had been jaunting about from place 
to place—the children and I. We had vis- 
ited Niagara and Watkin’s Glen; had passed 
a few days with friends in the ‘Flower 
City;” and now had “fetched up” at the 
home of Cousin George. 

Here pater familias joined us for a week, 
which was all the time he could spare just 
then from his busy life. And the question 
of how to dispose of that week to the best 
advantage was exhaustively discussed. 

For this visit was a great event. Eight 
years previous, we had removed from our 
Eastern home to a Western city. The boys, 
ten and twelve years of age, had been placed 
in a preparatory school, and now, after 
eight years of close study, had graduated 
with honor from the college they had 
chosen. 

So, before settling down to (or taking up, 
whichever it may be) the real business of 
life, we resolved to give them a month’s 
“outing.” 

‘Ferd, Jr.” was just twenty, a young 
Hercules, and proud of his muscle, which 
hud been developed not alone by base ball, 
but also by a vigorous use of the hoe and 
spade, on the six acres of our suburban 
home. 

‘Louis, the infant,” was just six feet 
high, but two years younger and slighter 
than his brother. Ho had grown fast, and 
the brain power had developed more rapidly 
than the muscular. So we had decided that 
a month at the mountains would be just 
the thing, after our Eastern trip. But to 
the visiting tour the infant strongly pro- 
tested. 

‘*‘What do I care for all the old women 
who kissed me when I was a baby?” said 
our graduate. 

‘Young man,” said his father, *‘you will 
go with us and visit your relatives, for they 
are worth knowing. Or, if you do not 
choose to accompany us, you can remain at 
home.” 

That settled it. And now we were at 
Silvertown, and the question of how to reach 
the greatest number of cousins in a given 
time, was the problem. 

“If we go by rail,” suid pater, ‘‘it will in- 
volve two hundred miles more or less of 
travel, and then we shall be obliged to take 
a private conveyance often, as many of our 
friends are several miles from the railroad. 
My plan is to procure g carriage and pair of 
strong horses and drive across the country, 
In that way, we can reach them all, and go 
and come as we please. Our visits will be 
short, if not sweet. I hope they will be 
both.” 

That arrangement met with general ap- 
proval. And so, on Monday morning, a 
large, roomy carriage, and two spirited bays 
were secured, and we ‘“‘set sail,” pater fa- 
milias announcing himself commander of 
the expedition. 

Ferd, Jr. and the Infant occupied the 
front seat. Ferd officiated as charioteer. 
The two heads of the family—oh! we beg 
pardon—the head of the family and the 
headless one, supposed to be all heart, took 
possession of the sleepy-hollow of a back 
seat. Tot diffused herself through the en- 
tire vehicle. For a minute and a half or two 
minutes, she sat demurely between her par- 
ents; then she stood on the steps, protected 
by the guards, acting as conductor. Next 
she climbed over between the boys’ and beg- 
ged to drive. 

After wraps and travelling bags were 
comfortably disposed, Ferd took the rib- 
bons and asked for orders. 

‘Drive first to Centreville, where cousin 
Horace lives; we shall reach it in time for 
dinner,” said our captain. 

‘*Who is cousin Horace?” inquired Ferd. 

“His wife was cousin Eliza,” was the 
reply. 

‘Your first cousin?” queried the Infant. 

“‘No, she was my second cousin. Our 
fathers were first cousins. Then his son is 
our second cousin, one degree removed, and 
your third cousin.” 

‘How very strong are the ties of blood,” 
said the Infant. 

‘Ah, yes! Consanguinity is an indissolu- 
ble bond,” echoed Ferd. ‘How delighted 
cousin Horace will be to see us at the din- 
ner hour, when the hungry men are waiting 
for their meal!” 

‘Is there no hotel near?” asked the In- 
fant. 

“Drive to cousin Horace’s, and no further 
remarks,” said our commander. 

We reached a large and pleasant farm- 
house, surrounded by grand old trees, pre- 
cisely at twelve o’clock. We swept up to 
the front door in fine style, and the govern- 
or rang the bell. For they had a bell, and 
double doors. 

Cousin Horace himself answered the bell. 
One instant of hesitation, for they had not 
met in ten years, and then he said heartily: 

“Cousin Ferdinand, how do you do? I 
am glad to see you. And this is your fam- 
ily?” glancing toward the carriage. 

“Yes; it is the whole tribe,” said pater. 
“Do you want to see us?” 

Certainly,” said cousin Horace, ‘‘if you 
will take us as you find us.” 





We all alighted, and were shown into the 
airy sitting-room. We suggested that he 
would not allow us to make any unneces- 
sary,trouble, which he assured us he would 
not. Weslipped out to the housekeeper, 
and in our most angelic manner, begged her 
to make as little change as was possible 
when five extra ones took her unawares. 

She behaved beautifully. We sha!l al- 
ways remember that she did not put on an 
‘‘injured air,” nor even try to look pleasant. 
She went about with a dona fide smile, and 
soon had a bountiful dinner neatly laid on 
the extension-table in the dining-room. We 
noticed that the table had been set in the 
large kitchen for the men. 

Cousin Horace was a fine specimen of an 
American yeoman. He was well-informed 
on politics, religious opinions, and the gen- 
eral literature of the day. It is humiliating 
however, to record that the boys’ high re- 
spect for him was based on the fact that he 
was the owner of a fine double-breech loader, 
which he was soon to use on a hunting ex- 
pedition in the far West. 

At three o’clock the carriage was brought 
to the door, adieux exchanged, the promise 
of a visit obtained from cousin Horace, en 
route to. prairie chickendom, and we were 
off again. 

‘*Where now?” inquired our driver. 

_ “Directly north, to cousin George Sim- 
muns’s.” 

‘‘Might we venture to inquire what man- 
ner of cousin he is?” asked Ferd. 

‘*The same as cousin Horace; their wives 
were sisters,” was the reply. 


‘‘Has he a housekeeper, too?’’ inquired . 


the Infant. 

‘Nou, replied pater; ‘‘his daughier Jennie 
has taken charge of the family since her 
mother’s death. They try to keep the best 
of help; but I believe they are without any 
just now.” 

‘*Without help, and five of us to quarter 
on them for the night. Barbarous!” ex- 
claimed Ferd, Jr., who has a tender side 
for all women, and a weakness for nobby 

irls. 
° ‘‘We will call, at all events,” said bis 
father. 

A drive of an hour brought us to the 
door. We had scarcely halted before cou- 
sin Jennie espied us, and came running to 
the carriage. 

‘‘We have been looking for you for a 
week, and had almost given you up,” she 
said. ‘Uncle John wrote that you were 
coming. Walk right in, and I will send for 
father.” 

We heard no more from Ferd about leav- 
ing that night. The house was in perfect 
order; the tea, dainty and appetizing; the 
butter and bread—everything, in fact—being 
made by Jennie’s fair hands. Nor did her 
accomplishments end here. She had at- 
tended the University, and kept pace with 
her brother in Greek and Latin, and all the 
‘‘unwomanly studies,” as some would term 


them. 
It 1s dangerous to teach a girl the alpha- 


bet. If she learns A, she will learn B, and 
there is no predicting where she will stop. 

The next morning, when we were off for 
new cousins to conquer, Ferd delivered 
himself thus: “If you have any more such 
daisy girls as cousin Jennie, I am in favor 
of cousining.” . 

“It isn’t so much of a boreas I expected,” 
put in the Infant. 

That day we drove forty-five miles. If 
the weather had been made to order, it 
could not have been more perfect. The air 
had been washed free from every impurity 
by recent rains, and was delightfully cool. 
The roads were gravelled, and there was 
not a particle of dust. We dined with a 
college friend of the boys, and were enter- 
tained with generous hospitality by the par- 
ents of our young friend. Here we saw a 
large, productive farm, with every appliance 
of mechanical skill to facilitate labor. 

At two o’clock we “embarked” again, 
and drove on through the beautiful village 
of Alberton, where pater had many old ac- 
quaintances, but no time to call upon them. 
We were headed toward cousin Jedediah’s, 
a first cousin of pater, on the mother’s side. 
He had an abundance of worldly possessions, 
but no disposition to enjoy them, or allow 
his family to do so. Added to this, he was 
so deaf that no ordinary or extraordinary 
sound reached his tympanum. 

‘*We will only make a call here,” said our 
commander-in-chief. 

We found Jedediah at home. He invited 
us in, and when his cousin Ferdinand 
shouted—no—yelled to him that we had re- 
solved to push on to Mary Ann’s for tea, he 
offered no amendment to the resolution. 

“If you are not going to stay long I will 
sit right down and visit every moment,” said 
he. And he did. Hearing with the great- 
est difficulty he did not attempt to listen, but 
did the talking himself. He inquired after 
the other brothers. The wife of one had 
visited them a short time previous, and he 
did not approve of her. 

“I don’t like Adeline,” he said; ‘She 
brags too much. The first thing she said, 
when she came into the house, was; ‘Where 
are your Brussels carpets?’ I can remembez 
the time I went to see them in Indiana, I 
could look up between the rafters and see 
the swallows.” 

At four o’clock we announced that we 
must leave for Mary Ann’s. ‘Well, you 





will have a good visit there,” he said. “You 
had better go.” And we went. 

“But who is Mary Ann?” asked the In- 
fant. “‘A cousin of what degree? first, third 
or fifth?” 

‘‘Neither,” was the reply. ‘“When I was 
young, it was a very common practice for 
the farmers’ daughters to help their neigh- 
bors in spring. Mary Ann assisted my 
mother for several seasons in this way, and 
Was so much in our family that she seemed 
like a sister, and always called us seven boys 
‘brothers.’ I think she will give us a warm 
welcome, although it is eight years since we 
met. At our last visit they were living in 
a small, unpainted house, while a portion of 
the farm was comparatively new.” Now 
every inch was under cultivation, and such 
farming we had not seen in our travels. A 
beautiful mansion had arisen, in place of the 
old house, surrounded by lovely grounds. 
There was a fine lawn, ornamented with 
mounds of coleas and geraniums. 

We followed the carrriage drive to the 
side entrance, and pater inquired of the 
handmaiden who appeared, if Mary Ann 
Jones was at home. In a moment she was 
at the door. We all sat quietly waiting to 
see if she would recognize us. A keen 
glance, and she exclaimed: 

‘Ferdinand Delamater! why don’t you 
‘get out of that carriage? What ails you? 
And Emma—what are you sitting there 
for?” 

We unloaded, and she gave us an affec- 
tionate hug all around. 

‘*‘Now come right in and make yourselves 
comfortable.” 

A bountiful repast was soon placed before 
us; our long ride enabled us to do it full 
justice. 

After tea the husband and son of our 
friend escorted pater and the children over 
this model farm. In the barn were twelve 
hundred bushels of wheat of fine quality; 
there was a field of beans beautiful to be- 
hold, and another of barley ditto. An or- 
chard, which pater, twenty years before, 
had advised should be planted, was now 
worth a fortune. 

Meanwhile Mary Ann and mother lost no 
time in reviving old memories. The even- 
ing was all too short, and the morning sped 
away unreasonably soon. For ‘‘Time and 
tide wait for no man,” or woman either. 

Before we left Mary Ann said to us— 

“Of course you are going to see Israel. 
He always inquires for you, and would feel 
deeply hurt if you did not call.” 

“I should be delighted to see him, for he 
is associated with my earliest recollections. 
Didn’t we always come down, after plant- 
ing, to see Israel and goa fishing! In the 
winter he returned the visit, and we cracked 
nuts, popped corn, and went coasting to- 
gether. But we have so little time.” 

‘‘Well, father,” said the Infant, ‘‘I should 
take time to call on such an old friend.” 

“Ah,” retorted pater, ‘‘where is the youth 
who did not want to see all the old women 
who kissed him when a baby?” 

‘I don’t think I ever said it,” replied the 
audacious boy. “I am in favor of going to 
see Israel.” 

“And I,” said Ferd. 

“I too,” chimed in Tot. 

‘Well, mother, what say you?” asked the 
father, who always referred every question 
to her decision, although she was the weak- 
er vessel. 

“T would not pass him by,” was the reply. 

So we went to Israel’s. Three miles north, 
on the Lake Shore was his home. ‘‘Beauti- 
ful for situation,” we exclaimed, as we came 
in sight of the large cobble-stone house, in 
its setting of green. We shall always re- 
joice that we made that call. A friendship 
of forty years is no light thing. The deep 
feeling manifested by this dear old friend 
and family, testified that the love of ch:ld- 
hood was still strong. After two hours 
spent in reviving old memories, and in ex- 
changiog later experiences, we had to leave 
the tents of Israel. 

‘‘Where now?” inquired the driver, 

‘‘We must first call on cousin David; then 
go on to see Porter,” said our captain. 

“Oh, [remember Porter,” said Ferd. ‘‘He 
was one of your old academy friends, of 
whom there are always some everywhere 
you travel. How many, mother, do you 
estimate, attended the Academy?” 

*‘A thousand, more or less, from the num- 
bers your father reports to have met—east 
west, south and north.” 

“But where shall we dine?” asked Ferd, 
who was always hungry. 

“We might take dinner with cousin 
David,” but we can reach Porter’s by 
noon.” 

‘‘By all means let us drive to Porter's. I 
remember she always has pie,” said Fred. 

“How disgusting to hear you talk so much 
of pie,” said the Infant, who was hygienic. 
“It isn’t fit to eat.” 

“Such pies as Mrs. Porter makes are not 
hard to take; it makes my mouth water to 
think of them. I remember they had pie 
three times a day, when we visited them,” 
continued Ferd. 

‘*What a carnally-minded fellow you are, 
Ferd,” we said. ‘‘Owen Meredith must have 
had you in his mind when he wrote 
‘We may live without friends; we may live without 


books 
Bat civilized man cannot live without cooks.’”’ 


*That’s me,” responded Ferd. 











We drove through the open gates, and 
directly to the dining-room door. The fam. 
ily were seated at the table. 

‘Are we in time?” called pater. 

Porter and his wife were at the carriage 
in a twinkling. 

' ‘Why Ferdinand, this is a surprise. And 
Emma and the boys—men | suppose I should 
call them. And this little lady that we have 
never seen, Yes, you are just in time.” 

While Tot and I were removing our wraps 
and the men looking after the horses, the 
table was enlarged, and the “‘old story” was 
taken up where it was broken off ten years 
before. 

“You see we are growing old,” said Por- 
ter. ‘Silver threads among the gold.” 

“You don’t look venerable in the least,” 
we retorted. ‘‘Time has dealt very kindly 
with you both.” 

“He has left you unchanged,” he replied, 

‘Well, we feel aged when we look at these 
tall boys,” we answered. 

The inevitable pie was brought on, and 
was fully up tothe standard. The Infant 
disposed of a generous piece, althougli Ferd 
reminded him, ‘‘it wasn’t fit to eat.” 

‘*Mrs. Porter, said Ferd, ‘‘I should like to 
abide with you and live in the land of per- 
petual pie.” 

‘I will tell you” said Porter, ‘“‘how that 
can be done. Come back and teach our 
school, this winter, and board with us.” 

After dinner we all repaired to the cool 
parlors, and the ‘“‘old boys” lived over the 
Academy days. 

*‘Do you remember,” said Ferdinand Sr., 
‘“thow your father called us out to ‘‘speak,” 
when I would come home with you on Sat- 
urday nights?” 

‘Indeed I do,” answered Porter. ‘How 
we used to spout ‘Marco Bozzaris’ and ‘On 
Linden when the sun was low.’ I wonder 
if these boys can equal their fathers in ora 
tory?” 

Grandma, who had joined us, insisted 
that they should try their hands. The boys 
begged off, but it was no use. Ferd recited 
a selection from one of his favorite authors, 
and the Infant gave a portion of his gradu- 
ating oration. 

‘*Well,” said Grandma, ‘‘I thirk the sec- 
ond generation beats the first.” 

Mark, Porter’s son, refused to ‘‘speak,” 
but treated us to some fine music. Then 
the entire family, carrying all the parts, 
sang with spirit some of the olden songs. 

“Give me such singing as that, in prefer- 
ence to your Opera music,” remarked pater. 

Ferdinand Sr. isn’t ‘educated up” to the 
musical standard of the day. 

We remained over night with these de- 
lightful people, whose friendship was tried 
and true; then we turned our faces back to 
Silverton, to give cousin George a further 
benefit. 

One night with a first cousin of ours fin- 
ished the trip. Here was another young 


cousin whom Ferd declared was ‘‘peaches.” ° 


These college boys will use slang. Another 
model farm we found here, on the edge of 
a Seautiful village—grounds fitted up with 
archery, croquet, and hammocks, with suf- 
ficient room to spare for rambles “ under the 
stars.” 

‘‘A very Paradise for lovers,” Ferd de- 
clared it, while the Infant, not so susceptl- 
ble, thought it would be a nice place to 
camp out. 

A night and a day were less than nought, 
where the heart was full of old memories. 
The friends that had passed over the river 
were lovingly recalled; the events of the 
years in which we had not met were fe- 
counted, and then the good-byes must be 
said. Puter took the westward bound train, 
while the rest of us returned to cousin 
George and family. Thus ended this most 
delightful trip of ‘‘Cousining.”” Ferd looks 
over my shoulder, and exclaims: 

‘**That isn’t any story at all. Nobody gets 
kiiled, or falls in love, or anything.” 

We promise him a sequel, and he is moli- 
fied. Akron, Ohio. 

scenincinseaiecigalipitinaaiensiagiaeal 
A WORKING-WOMAN IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY KATHARINE CARRINGTON. 





With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in a feminine rage 
Plying her needle and thread. 
Stitch! Stitch! Stitch! 
Tired, angry and hurt, 
And still in a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang this prose “‘Song of the Shirt.’ 
Iam a poor working-woman, and I want 
a little public sympathy. I am neither dirty 
nor hungry, and my clothes could not by 
any stretch of poetical courtesy be called 
ragged; so I suppose the shirts that I stitch 
away at late at night are not half so pathetic 
as those of the woman the world has been 
weeping over for years, As near as I can 
remember, that woman drowned herself,— 
though perhaps I’ve mixed it up with some- 
thing else; for I haven’t attended much to 
poetry since my girlhood, when my hands 
were white and pretty, and I crocheted ti- 
dies and played the melodeon. I sometimes 
think of it—what a pretty mess there would 
be if I undertook to end my troubles in that 
summary fashion! Thomas coming in with 
the milk at night and no pans ready for him, 
no skim milk for the calves and pigs, the 
children crying for their supper, and the 
hens all over the kitchen. No, there’s 20 
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such easy way for me to shirk my duties 
and get rid of hard work. I can’t drown 
myself; I haven't time. 

I suppose it all began with my getting 
married. Well, I’m not the only one, and 
so many good women do just as I did that 
I can’t feel I was to blame. Thomas was 
the likeliest young fellow there was around 
here,—a dozen girls were crazy for him,— 
and I walked abead with my eyesopen. I 
knew he had a big farm and there was lots 
of work to do, but 1 was young and strong 
and didn’t care. I liked it at first, and I 
worked as hard as boys will over their play, 
and enjoyed it just as much. But l’ve been 
through it day after day, and year after 
year, and four children have come,—all 
boys, too,—and Iam tired to death. I get 
up at four o’clock mornings this summer, 
skim milk, wash pans, make butter, get 
breakfast for hungry workmen, clean up, 
wash, iron, bake,—what don’t 1 do?—till 
dark, and then sewing on the children’s 
clothes in the evening. 

Yes, Iam ‘“‘able to hire help,” and that is 
just what I was coming to. We are well 
off. I have plenty of money to pay a girl 
the year round,—but I can’t make one. 
This spring I had a poor turn,and it scemed 
as if I never could live through the summer. 
Thomas said I ‘‘must get a girl somehow,” 
just as if he hadn’t ever said it before; and 
though I knew it was no use when I started 
I thought I would make a desperate attempt. 
First I tried ina little manufacturing village 
near us where the mills and factories are 
just starting with the revival of business, 
and the girls are leaving house service and 
going into them—so everybody told me; and 
as Many women there were without ser- 
vants and the girls have caught the prevail- 
ing dread of ‘‘going into the country,” it 
was no use for me to try. 

Then I wrote a friend in the nearest city, 
asking if I might come in there for a day 
or two and advertise. She wrote me all 
sorts of polite things about how delighted 
she should be to see me; but was sorry to 
add she couldn't give me any encouragement 
about finding a girl. They were very scarce 
everywhere, and people in the city were so 
troubled to supply themselves that she 
thought it hardly possible I could get one to 
go into the country. 

I wrote to another neighboring city and 
the same answer came. I was discouraged 
then, but Thomas says: 

“Go to New York, Mary, that’s the great 
market for everything, and you'll be sure to 
find one there. Jasper Hine went down to 
Castle Garden last week and brought up a 
Swede, a splendid fellow, for a farm hand.” 

Castie Garden! my spirit sank within me, 
but Thomas encouraged me, and his mother 
agreed to come and see to things a few 
days, and I started off with my heart in my 
shoes. 

I'm not going to tell all the ridiculous 
things that happened to me there. I was 
just as green and awkward and stupid as 
city people are when they come up here; 
but somehow the mistakes of country folks 
are always the ones they tell about in books, 
and I shall not set myself up to be laughed 
at. I did just what they always do, I sup- 
pose, and felt ashamed and countrified al! 
the time. 

But I was desperate, and I managed to 
find my way around to ever so many intelli- 
gence offices. 

It makes my blood stir, now, to think 
how those impertinent creatures looked at 
me! They knew I was from the country at 
a glance, and hardly one of them would 
even tulk with me. Now and then there 
was one who had ‘‘no objection to the cour- 
try,” but soon found that meant Astoria 
or Harlem, or even the remote parts of 
Brooklyn! and when I timidly mentioned 
Connecticut, they turned away in silent 
scorn. One, whose geography seemed a lit- 
tle above the average, had heard of Stam- 
ford, and would go as far as that for the 
summer, but when she heard my home was 
beyond New Haven she balked, as Alexan- 
der’s soldiers did at the banks of the Indus. 

I soon proved what I had felt all along,— 
that it was useless for me to spend any 
more money that way, so I came home, 
tired, discouraged and sick at heart. I 
hadn’t begun to get over it when one day I 
picked up the June Harper and read the ar- 
ticle about ‘‘Working-Women in New 
York,” and then I was mad! 

Yes; I thought I should hear that. I 
haven’t ‘time to read the magazines.” I 
picked that up in the kitchen where one of 
the hired men had left it, and read the arti- 
cle whiie I ought to have been tending my 
baking, and burnt up a batch of gingerbread 
by the means. I was so mad about the gin- 
gerbread and the article and everything that 
I sat right down on the kitchen floor and 
cried! One of thg men came in about that 
time for a drink of;water, and I was so mor- 
tified, I pretended to be looking for some- 
thing I had dropped. 

But, to read of all those thousands of wo- 
men, stifled, poisoned, choked and starved 
in New York, and not one could I get to 
come and be head lady in my kitchen. I 
don’t suppose you have any idea of the hum- 
ble deference we farmers’ wives pay to our 
help when the man has not too many cows, 
nor the woman too many children, and they 
are lucky enough to get it. How I envy 


them! If there is any hard or dirty drudg- 





ery the mistress is expected to do it, and 
leave the light and pleasant work for the 
girl. She not only sits in the parlor and 
eats at the table, but if the table is to be 
waited on she is not the one todo it. The 
mistress gets up and gets the breakfast and 
does the early work; and the girl—you must 
never say servant—comes down in time to 
eat it and wash up the dishes. If thereisa 
Fourth of July ora Sunday School picnic or 
any merry-making, it is the girl who goes as 
a matter of course and her employer stays 
at home. 

I am not ‘“‘making it out worse than it is.” 
We expect to give up to our girls in every- 
thing and are glad to get them any way. I 
went over to a neighbor’s the other evening; 
she came out and sat on the doorstep to visit 
with me, and let her girl clear up the tea 
things. After a while the milk came in, 
and she heard the man setting it. ‘I de- 
clare,” she said, ‘‘Fanny has gone off to bed 
and left me to see to the milk because she 
had the cups and saucers to do alone.” It 
turned out just as she said. The girl, a slip 
of fourteen, had divided up the work ac- 
cording to her own notion, and left her mis- 
tress what she thought was hershare. And 
this woman, with a small family and few 
cows, thinks herself so lucky to get a girl 
at all. 

In the face of all these things who can ex- 
pect me to feel very badly when I read those 
dreadful descriptions of the working-women 
in New York? All over the land there are 
pleasant country homes, with plenty of good 
food and fresh air, and good wages for com- 
paratively light work, that are suffering for 
the want of these women; and yet there 
they stay and starve and die and suffer 
abuse and privation and perhaps insult, and 
“can’t go into the country.” 

Of course I know there are some who are 
tied in the city by families and circumstance, 
and can’t get away. but that is no excuse 
for the rest of them; and as for their being 
ignorant and unskillful, I would be glad to 
get anything with two legs and try to teach 
her. 

Will I undertake to specify exactly what 
are the homes I mean, and provide places 
for poor women, if some one will let me 
know of them? No, 1 won’t! I have about 
all I can attend to without opening an intel- 
ligence office. But if some of these benevo- 
lent people of wealth, opportunity and lei- 
sure, who get up decorative art rooms and 
help women to paint candles, or protective 
reunions that browbeat ninety cents a week, 
or whatever it is, from rascally employers, 
if some of these active people will only set 
themselves to work to coax these women 
out of lingering starvation in the city to 
health and plenty in the country, thousands 
of overworked wives and mothers will thank 
them. 

But the thing that made me the maddest 
in that article in Harper’s was where the 
writer said there were only three industries 
open to working-women and ieft out entirely 
the department of household service, in 
which there is always abundant food and 
air, wholesome exercise, good and sure re- 
turn in money, and a demand that is eager, 
anxious and far exceeding the supply; and 
I did not like the omission any better be- 
cause it just reflects the existing state of 
things. What is the bar that shuts out thou- 
sands of starving, suffering women from 
this abundant pasture? Is there some hid- 
den lez non scripta (yes, I studied Latin and 
French too, and a dozen other useless things 
when I was a school girl) which has decreed 
that this rich harvest shall be reaped by for- 
eigners alone; and that American women 
shall sew themselves to death before they 
will be servants? 

If that last word is the secret barrier, if 
women like tyranny and brutality from 
shopmen and foremen better than the anx- 
ious deference of a mistress, if they choose 
to suffer insult, starvation, disease and 
death before being called servants, then in 
the name of Him who “‘took upon Him the 
form of a servant,’’ and who had no objec- 
tiun to the country, let them starve. I can 
give them only such pity as we bestow on 
those who willfully destroy themselves.— 
Good Company, Vol. 5, No. 11. 
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SOD HOUSES 





The prairie has developed another rival to 
the log cabin which bids fair to make a bet- 
ter race. This is the ‘‘sod house.” To my 
mind heretofore the sod house has been a 
mere dirt house, a hollow pile of dirt, with- 
out form or comeliness. But in a recent 
trip among them I have seen many that are 
both tasteful and shapely. To build a sod 
house a man goes on to the prairie with his 
team and breaking plow, and turns a straight 
smooth sod some three or four inches thick. 
This sod is very tough. When sufficient 
has been turned over, the sod is cut into 
squares and laid up in a wall as though it 
were flat stones. Door frames and window 
frames are set in as the wall rises. When 
the height of one story is reached a small 
timber is set up at each end, and a ridge 
pole placed upon them, and the sod wall 
built up or into the gable. On this ridge 
there rest smaller poles for rafters, and on 
these sod is laid in courses overlapping each 
other like shingles, ‘‘so many inches to the 
weather.” Some of these houses were rude, 
shapeless affairs, just as I had imagined; 





but very many were as square and plumb as 
a stone house could be, and, the roof pro- 
jecting all around, they presented a much 
more tasteful appearance than the average 
log cabin. The only money outlay so far 
has been for windows and doors—not more 
than ten dollars, perhaps. If such a house 
be properly put up the roof will turn rain 
for a long time and the wall will stand for 
years. 

Inside one may ‘sweeten to taste.” In 
the ruder huts the walls are left uncovered. 
In others some are covered with cheap cloth, 
some with building paper and wall paper 
pasted over it, while some are plastered and 
made as comfortable as any room need to be, 
Once inside, you would not know but you 
you were in a stone or brick house. Then 
you will sometimes find elegant furniture, 
the remains of better days; sometimes a pia- 
no and the skill to play it; choice books, 
which indicate literary tastes; the latest pa- 
pers and magazines, which show that the 
inmates keep abreast of the times. 


WOMAN'S PLACY IN THE WORLD. 


‘*‘Woman’s Place and Work in the World’ 
is the title of a lecture delivered in Mead- 
ville, Pa., April 4th, 1880, by the Rev. T. 
L. Flood, A. M. It is published in the 
Chautaugua Assembly Herald, and occupies 
four columns of the paper. It deserves to 
be ‘‘read in all the churches.” Mr. Flood 
discusses two points: First—‘‘Grant women 
the ballot, as it is granted to men under the 
civil government.” Second—‘‘Grant women 
all the privileges of the ministry, by ordain- 
ing such as God has called to this work, 
just as we do men whom he has called.” 
Under these two, he covers the whole ques- 
tion of the rights and claims of Woman. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 











DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 


5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior styie and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


s 


o 


Cirealars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garmen! or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 

LADIES’? FURNISHING:GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 

All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 

Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


A « 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


& Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 


THE ALPHA. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE MORAL EDUCATION SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON, 
is devoted to the principle underlying the best inter- 
ests of the human race, that children may be born 
under better conditions and educated to understand 
their physical natures and how to control them, and 
discover wherein lies the secret of health and happi- 
ness. We shall endeavor to seek the means whereby 
future generations shall be blessed with a better 
knowledge of the laws of life, wiser and stronger 
parents, and a purer social state. 
TERMS, 


$1, per year. 50cts. six mos. 25 cts. three mos. 
Send P. C. for specimen copies to the editor. 
CAROLINE B. WINSLOW. M. D., 
No. 1 Grant Place, Washington, D. C 


What to Read. 


A fall survey. of Current Literature, enabiing any 
one, at an hour’s reading, to make a discriminate se- 
lection A Ad oy or ae Spenee, of a oo 
verse intelligent:y on the ics of the 8 
given inthe LITERARY Nera eeued monthly, a> 
a price only fifty cents 

carial & are 


lar features of the 
hree Prize Questions. 


on choiceof books and other literary subjects; the 
freshest news on books and authors; lists of new 
publications; courses of reading; quotations and 
critical comments from leading journals; character- 
istic extracts; oo and avecdotes of contempo- 
| authors, e' 

Any one with hon tor books or reading, no matter 
how limited his means or his time, can ‘ord a sub- 
pm ye and thus contribute to the promotion of 


Subaert tion per year, 50 cents; five copies $2, 





Front 








Liberal terms to agents. 
Some copy sent free to any address. 
» PUBLISHER 
13 and 15 Park Row, New York, eow 





NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC, A collection of 
Sacts not generally known, the Music of 
Ancient and Savage Nations. ($1.00.) By LOUIS 
C. ELSON, 

Here is Musical History in a most entertaining 
form, the salient and important facts being wrought 
into very readable stories of what happened in Chi- 
na, Japan, India, Egypt, Greece, and Ancient Europe. 
There are also stories of the middle ages, and of the 
early days of Opera. 


EXAMINE OUR SPLENDID NEW BOOKS: 


For Schools: 

SONG BELLS. L, O. Emerson........... $.50 

For High Schools 
WELCOME CHORUS. wW. 5S. Tilden.. 1.00 

For Sunday Schools : 

a ROBES. Abbey and Munger. .30 
TEMP, JEWELS. Tenney and Hoffman .35 
TEMP. LIGHT. Hugg and Servoss.... .12 

For Singing Schools ; 

VOICE OF WORSHIP, L. 0. Emerson 1.00 
TEMPLE. W. 0. Perkins................ 1.00 
JOHNSON’S METHOD. A. N. Johnson .60 

For Reed Organs ; 

PABLOR ORGAN INSTRUCTION 


BOOK. By A. N. Johnson......... vee 
SUDD’S NATIONAL SCHOOL, By 

Wi F. GaBiiisicic ccsccesces sb ite Medssoncsce 1.50 
G&™ Any book mailed for retail price. 


TS ON ‘& CO.," Boston. 


Choice New Books. 





Bark-Cabin on Kearsarge. By | wat! 


Edward A. Rand. Mingled with the adventures of 
the party are realistic descriptions of the scenery 
about Mt. Kearsarge. 

Square 16mo. new. Tilust po ccvccnccecccecees AS 


Concord Guide Book. Edited 


by G. B. Bartlett. Beseriotions of all the famous 
localities and noted persousges & and about the old 
town of Concord, Mass. Illustrations of all historic 
ay of interest. 


This velume hae unusual attractions to those inter- 
ested in this Fm om fascinating of all New England 
towns. S clee are contributed on various 
jane of Fe by the most conversant with the 

— ectin hand. Forinstance, Mrs. Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop writes of her father’s house. Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn gives a very full sketch of the Alcott family, 
and also of the school of philosoph y with a pro- 
gramme for 1880. An account of the li brary is writ- 
= Mr. Alfred Monroe, brother of the founder. 

merson is, of course, the center of interest, and 
by “exquisite copy of his bust by Daniel Chester 


French is the most prominent illustration of the 
book.—Literary World. 

Divers Women. By Pansy and 
Mrs. Livingston 


Large 16mo. Cloth. Iilust.. 1.50 
This is one of the most delightfal ‘books we. re 

metina ~ J time. Wecommend it most heartil 

all as capital for the Sundayschool but better stil to 

keep on i ur — ig read and re-read in your leisure 

hours.— The Bapt 


Might of Right, The. From 


Gladstone, with bio yokn D Lowe by the one Intro 
duction by Hon. Jo 16mo. Cloth, $1.00 
“The title selected for this yeleme, the third of the 
Spare Minute Series, is peculiarly felicitous as ap- 
a to the writings of the great English statesman 

d premier. It expresses ey the pe 

w whieh has controlled oe guided his public career 
from the day when at the age of twenty-two, he made 
his maiden speech as a candidate for parlimentary 
honors, down to the time when he accepted from the 
hands of the queen for the second time, the highest 
political honor that can be held by an Englishman.” 


Onward to the Heights of Life. 


By F.L.M. 12mo. Cloth. Illust...........++. $1.25 

This book is indeed refreshing. It is not prosaic, 
dry or unreal. It is the kind of books this genera- 
tion needs, and unless we place them in the hands of 
our young people they will read the demoralizing 
trash ythat s flooding the country and filling the pris- 
ons and poor-houses,— Christian Advocate. 


Our Street. By Mrs. S. R. 
Graham Clark, author of Yensie Walton. 
BBew. Goeth. TBs c cncscnccdcnsccscccceces 1.50 


The story is interesting, and not made less so by 
being a powerful plea for temperance. It portrays 
the trials and miseries which result from the use of 
intoxicating drinks, and is likely to make a lasting 
Methodist, upon the minds of young readers.— 

é 


Roy’s Dory at the Sea-Shore. 


By Edward A. Rand. A sequel to ‘Pushing Ahead.” 
Large 16mo. Cloth. Illust .... ..-cssecsceeees $1.25 


Pushing Ahead; or, Big Broth- 


er Dave. By Edward A. Rand. 

Large 16mo. Cloth. Illus... .eecesesseeeeeees $1.25 
A boy’s book, wholesome in tone and attractive in 

its incidents. The hero is aa , wide-awzke boy, 

who pushes his way rage life witbout assistance. 

Boys may read this with pleasure and profit.—Port- 

land Transcript. 


Shrongh Struggle to Victory. 


ae mo. Poloth, n  Tilast WITITITITULT TTT $0.80 

“An earnest story. It will be helpfal to all who 

are struggling to gain knowledge and to make them- 
selves useful.” 


Teacher’s Helper, The. 


Pansy. Among the topicsare: ‘Obscure Teaching,” 
“Unpre) ness of a ” “Blackboard Hel 
a of “The Special End of ay a 
Teachin, Bose the Schoolroom,”’ etc. 
16mo. WER.’ TROUEE, 000s ence ccccecoctedsbboces 

“No writer of Nooks in this comnts» is better qual- 
ified to give advice to teachers than Pansy, and 
could the volume now before us be gy into the 
hands of every one entrusted with the Scriptural 
teaching of children, and further, could its su; 
tions be a into practice, the results would be 

en to the most experienced of Sunday- 

School wankers. ‘a 


Three of Us. By Heckla, A 
sherning story of three school girls won to a relig- 
12mo. teonoth. DOME. di bicvovkidatd bveredveled $1.00 


All our Books sent Postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHE 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


ELLEN A. PIERSON. 
Teacher of Shert-Hand Writing. 
HOTEL KRAMER 
84 Warrenton St.,Boston Mass. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED. 

THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co, Penn. iy 


See 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. | 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-THIRD YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1880 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL. STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATH 
oR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


ete educati th 
aration for poate eats A re ada 4 


receiving same 
instruction as the boys, an eee quite a cake have 
The boys have the Ly of canes 


cellent Gymnasium 
Drill no oo oe gate have a pleasant play- 





room with a ; 

e new house is situated in the most 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
od the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His 


" peaie upon a large public nae whieh 
wanes ee excellent play ground. Five yours’ trial has 


Perrectly Warmed and Yong mye. 
and in every way commodious, It can ite 
Wodnenbare seas consulted from 9 974 to 1 o’clock on 
and Saturdays ame 
on week 8,0n and t Sept, 
be had at the stores of A. tinme 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTED SsSh=as 
With Equal sation, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges, 

The lectures of the seventh year ial 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. Meee Medie 
School was one of the first in this coun to 
a prelimin examination and to furn furnish be 4 
years course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Linn as = eee of study. 

The New En, Femal edical College, the 
first school ever established for ihe medical education 
of Lae was, in 1874, by an act of the 
united with Boston University School of M 

— announcements or information, address the 


L T. TALBO1, M.D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., — 


The New England Conservatory 


is the oldest in the country, and the 
aw 


Itemploys “A FI N IS seventy-five 


ay one 25,000 Pupils, & enjoys . reputation 








unequalled 
” > — SI fastuce 
ae tor 20 lessons, with collateral 
si EDUCATION f= 
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Frivate ¢ lessons it a i 
"To was seen will receive 


IANOS for Cash, Exchange, Instalments. 
from the very best makers in the Country. 
IANOS to bee gh net ge terms, 
Very low prices to cl 


gears wanted in oa in eve 
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DININ red 
ROOMS. 


Dae ee nner n een eer 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 








LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Oana f Tea or Coffee, wi 

Cream, 5 cents; a ster Stew, 15 cents; hon 

ws steak, 20 cents. the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, , at very 


prices. Ladies "Eadies’ Toilet Room attached. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedferd Street. iw 
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The Woman's Journal. 




















Full instructions to women how to be as- 
sessed and registered are at this office, and 
will be sent, on application, to any address. 
Send a stamp, and the instructions will be 
sent atonce. Meantime let those who know 
just how to do it, go at once and attend to 
it. L. 8. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

As an inducement to new subscribers, and 
as a means of enabling our friends to in- 
crease our subscription list, we will furnish 
our paper from the present date until the 
end of the year for sixty cents. We hope 
every friend of Woman’s Rights will make 
an effort to extend the circulation of the 
paper. It might easily be doubled this fall 
with a little effort op the part of each sub- 
scriber. Try it, friends, and see. 





LAST DAY. 


September 15th will be the last day when 
Massachusetts women can register their 
names as voters. Let every woman who 
has not attended to the matter, do so at 
once. Let every woman who herself has 
registered, try to prevail on her lady friends 
‘todo so. The office of the Assessors, in 
Boston, is in the City Hall. That of the 
Board of Registration is at No. 30 Pember- 
ton Square.- Do not wait for the last day, 
but go at once. L. 8. 


< 





FKIENDLY HELP. 


The newspaper press of this State is show- 
ing kindness to women voters by timely re- 
minders, and by showing the way to do it. 
Early in the summer, the Boston Sunday 
Herald contained exact instructions to wo- 
men. Now the country papers follow: the 
Needham Chronicle, Gardner News, Hamp- 
shire Co. Journal, and others,—all with 
friendly reminders or instructions. 

This 1s valuable assistance. No doubt, a 
majority of local papers would gladly insert 
articles to aid this second voting of women, 

if they were prepared and offered. Let ev- 
ery Suffragist give his town or county pa- 
per an opportunity to remind and aid women 
to vote for school committee by sending to 
it a short article on the subject, and asking 
its insertion. L. 8. 


~~ 
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A PERTINENT QUESTION. 

Mrs. H. 8. Willcox, in the Fairbury Ga- 
zette, of Nebraska, says: 

Women of Nebraska, do you know that 
you are living in a State where the law says 
a married woman cannot will her own prop- 
erty without the written and expr con- 
sent of her husband and his signature so at- 
tached to her will? How many women of 
wealth would emigrate here if they knew of 
this law, which ome to the dark ages 
of heathenism? omen of Nebraska, use 
your influence to send men to the legisla- 
ture to reform this barbarous law. 


It is a hopeful sign when women stop to 
consider whether the laws will be just to 
Woman, in the States to which they may 
remove. Mrs. Willcox’s question is perti- 
nent. L. 8. 
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POLICE WOMEN. 








The Milwaukee Sentinel reports the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting of the Common Coun- 
cil of that city, which contained the follow- 
ing resolution offered by Alderman Kane: 

, and the Chief 
That his ——, oa ) Mayes a 


It is certainly proper thata woman should 
be at each police station, for the sake of wo- 
men and girls who are arrested, and who 
need the sympathy and interest of one of 
their own sex. L. 8. 


> 





WOMEN AS SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The California papers are rejoicing in the 
fact that s woman is to superintend the Pub- 
lic Schools ; and there seems to be but one 
opinion in regard to the propriety of the 
fact, and the qualifications of the lady. The 
San Francisco Bulletin says: 

Mrs. Chloe B. James has just been elect- 
ed Superintendent of the Public Schools of 





Los Angeles by the Board of Education of 
that city. It is only recently that the Com- 
mon Council of the same city elected anoth- 
er lady—Miss Foy—Librarian of the 
Public Library. Thereare not many yee 
in the country where women are so highly 
preciated and so li>erally favored in the 
bution of ~y 2 in Los I 
geles. a rarian, an 
we conanonsny heer of a Yady Superinten- 
dent of schools ig elected here and there. 
But such things are very rare. 


To which the Los Angeles Commercial 
adds : 

Our School Board recognized the emi- 
nent abilities of Mrs. Jones for the duties of 
Superintendent, and made the appointment 
solely on account of her high qualifications. 
The majority of the teachers of Los An 
les are women, the majority of the pupils 
are girls, and the good influence that a lady 
with the talent of Mrs. Jones can exert will 
be very great. The female teachers of Los 
Angeles are excellent educators, and have 
done a good work ; and with the advice 
and encouragenient of our accomplished Su- 
perintendent will no doubt continue to in- 
crease in usefulness.” 

The Los Angeles Hvening Express, on|the 
election of Mrs. Jones, says: 

Iu this work we know that she will have 
the confidence of the Board of Education, 
and, we trust, also the general codperation 
of the teachers of the department and of pa- 
rents and pupils. She is entitled to a fair 
field, and we are confident she will ask for 
no favor more than would be given a man 
in the same position. 

Mrs. Jones, if we may judge by these 
notices, is the right person in the right 
place. Says The Mattoon (Ill.) Journal: 

Mrs C. E. Larned reports to the Social 
Science Journal, the following list of women 
in the County Superintendent work of pub- 
lic schools in Illinois. 

Alexander Co., Mrs. Phebe A. Taylor, 
Cairo. —— Co., Mrs. C. E. Larned, 
Champaign. DeWitt Co., Miss Mary 8. 
Welch, Clinton. Knox Co., Miss Mary A. 
West, Galesburg. MercerCo., Miss Aman- 
da E. Frazier, Aledo. Stark Co., Miss Ame- 
lia L. Halsey, Lafayette. Warren Co., Mrs. 
M, E. Watt, Mommouth. Winnebago Co., 
Mrs, M. L. Carpenter, Rockford. Piatt Co.. 
Miss Mary I. , Monticello. 

She adds further that Mrs. E. Bacon and 
Mrs, C. B. Smith are now in the school 
board of the city of Champaign, Mrs. Smith 
being also Superintendent of the M. E. Sab- 
bath school, the largest in the city. 

Mrs. Susan Bennett is the only lady ever 
elected in the school board of Mattoon, and 
so far as we know, the only one holding 
such position in this county. 


These facts are significant signs of the 
times, and surely look to the day, when the 
management of the schools will be shared 
by men and women, as all human interests 
should be shared. L. 8. 


_ 
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A MUTILATED BIBLE, 

The imperative need of scholarly women, 
as theologians and participants in the Chris- 
tian ministry, has just received a signal illus- 
tration in arevised edition of the New Test- 
ament, which has lately been sent across the 
Atlantic from England to the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and wher- 
ever else the English language is spoken. It 
comes with the endorsement of the ‘‘Queen’s 
printer,” who alone, by ancient statute law, 
is permitted to publish Bibles within the 
British realm. It has been ten years in 
preparation, and is the joint work of the 
old and new worlds. All branches of the 
Protestant church have united in the work, 
under the presidency of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. It is intended as the text to be 
henceforth accepted in all lands and among 
all nations as the authorized version of the 
divine original. In its preparation Ameri- 
can scholars have been associated; Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, New Brunswick, Andover, 
Rochester, New York, Philadelphia, Tren- 
ton, Hartford, Alexandria, and other cities 
have taken part in it. No change has been 
made without a two-thirds vote in each 
committee. Yet the result is a mutilated ver- 
sion, omitting some of the most characteris- 
tic teachings of Jesus, and lowering the 
standard of Christian morals. 

The capital error of the revision is an ex- 
ternal and destructive method of criticism, 
which has admitted, or excluded, or amend- 
ed passages by a rigorous collation of con- 
flicting manuscripts of unknown origin and 
uncertain antiquity, irrespective of the in- 
ternal evidence of the passages themselves. 
Many excellent verbal alterations have thus 
been made. Many trivial errors have been 
corrected. But what shall we say of a re- 
vision, which, upon purely external consid- 
erations, has omitted one of those sublime 
passages which bear internal evidence of 
their authenticity, and shine like gems in 
the gospel narrative? The entire passage 
from verse 53 of chapter 7 to verse 11 of 
chapter 8 of St. John’s gospel is stricken 
out. The words omitted are as follows: 

CHAPTER VIII. 


1 Jesus went unto the mount of Olives. 
2 And early in the morning he came again into the 
temple, and all the came unto him; and he sat 


down, and 
t unto him 
had set 





taught . 

3 And the scribes and Pharisees brou, 
a woman taken in adultery; and when 
her in the midst, 

q Shey nag oe Ly a this woman was tak- 
en a , in the very 

5 Now Moxes in the law commanded us that such 
should be stoned: but what sayest thou? 

6 This they said Comeaing , that they might 

him. it Jesus 


have to accuse stooped down, and 
with his finger wrote on the ground, as though he 
7 So when continued him, he lifted up 


himself, and said unto them, He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at her. 

‘> again he stooped down, and wrote on the 
groun 





9 And they which heard it, being convicted b: 
P+ A 2 ed. 4 
at the eldest, even unto the last: Jesus was | 


alone, and the woman standing in the midst. 
10 When Jesus had lifted up himself, and saw 
woman, he said unto her, Woman, 


none but the 

where are those thine accusers? hath no man con- 
demned thee? 

11 She said, No man, Lord. And Jesus said unto 
her, Neither do I condemn thee: go, and sin no 
more. 


In order to comprehend the full signifi- 
cance of this omission, it must be remem- 


1. That Christianity is the only religion 
which has affirmed one and the same ethical 
standard for both sexes. 

2. That the clearest, most emphatic and 
unmistakeable affirmation of this equal 
standard of morals for men and women is 
contained in the passage now excluded. 

3. That laws now exist in many parts of 
Europe, and even of England, licensing 
prostitution; that similar legislation is de- 
manded in this country; that, in England, 
adultery on the part of a husband, if not 
accompanied by “gross cruelty,’”’ does not 
entitle a wife to a divorce, while it does en- 
title a husband to one; and that,everywhere 
in the world, public opinion holds women to 
a higher standard of continence than is re- 
quired of men, and punishes them far more 
severely for its infringement. 

Yet, in spite of corrupt customs and cruel 
statutes and unjust social usages, this equal 
standard of morals for both sexes has, in 
theory, always been maintained,as the Chris- 
tian ideal of personal obligation, and has 
always been claimed as a peculiarity preém- 
inently entitling the Christian religion to 
the confidence and support of women. 

One tacit condition, upon which this theo- 
retical equality of the sexes in the domain 
of morals has hitherto passed unchallenged, 
has been that it shall not be practically en- 
forced. So long as women remained uned- 
ucated and subjugated no such attempt was 
possible. But, within thirty years, the Wo- 
man Suffrage movement has educated and 
organized the women of England and Amer- 
ica. The result has been a growing protest 
against every form of social inequality. 
The spectacle of a degraded class of women 
everywhere existing, social outcasts, in a 
state of virtual enslavement to the vices of 
men, is beginning to rouse a just resentment 
in the minds of their more fortunate sisters. 
An indignant murmur begins to be heard. 
Just at this critical moment,the theologians 
of Protestant Christendom deliberately ex- 
punge from the canon the most striking af- 
firmation of equal moral obligation. Is this 
merely accidental? Is it a deliberate con- 
spiracy against the moral protest of Woman- 
hood? Or is it a weak concession of the 
clergy to the vices of men, palliated by 
sophistical philosophers like Lecky, and 
shallow moralists like Parkman? 

Whatever may have been the motive, the 
fact remains that the Bible has been muti- 
lated by the excision of one of its noblest 
utterances, at the very time when that utter- 
ance is most needed. Once more ‘‘Christ 
is wounded in the house of his friends.” 

It is safe to say that, with even one or two 
women upon these committees of revision, 
no such shameful omission could have been 
made. The golden rule and the decalogue 
would have had no safer place in the faith 
and reverence of christian women than this 
touching narrative, with its invaluable ap- 
peal to conscience. 

In this era of social corruption, when the 
growth of great cities is increasing and in- 
tensifying the social evil, when the sacred- 
ness and permanence of marriage are more 
and more lightly regarded, this attempt by 
men who aspire to be the spiritual leaders 
of Protestant Christendom, to set aside one 
of the bulwarks of equal sexual morality .is 
greatly to be deplored. Let women, who 
constitute three-fourths of the church mem- 
bership of America, denounce it as it de- 
serves. Let them resist the adoption of the 
new version by the church or denomination 
to which they belong. Let them say to all 
persous, in or out of the pulpit, who are 
trying to excuse men from the equal obliga- 
tions of morality, ‘‘God is no respecter of 
persons. Whatever is morally disastrous 
to one sex is morally disastrous to the other. 
Prostitution is of both sexes, and is equally 
reprehensible in both. Whatever is fatal to 
@ woman’s reputation and social standing 
shall be equally fatal to those of a man. 
Whatever is forbidden to one sex shall be 
forbidden to both; whatever is permitted to 
one sex, shall bs permitted to both. Estab. 
lish the true standard of purity, and apply 
it impartially to men and women.” 

H. B. B. 


FOREFATHER AND FOREMOTHER. 


At a meeting of the ‘Tristram Coffin Re- 
union Association,” held in Nantucket, Au- 
gust 16, to provide for the celebration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the death of 
the patriarch of the island, it was decided, 
at the suggestion of Rev. Phebe A. Hana- 
ford, that two bronze statues should be 
erected instead of one, Tristram and Dio- 
nis Coffin, the forefather and the foremoth- 
er, from whom all the Coffins in America 
are descended, will thus be commemorated 
together. As they lived and labored in uni- 
son, so in remembrance, as in life, they will 
not be divided. Mrs. Hanaford, herself a 
Coffin, deserves thanks for this suggestion 
to remember their foremother, which was 
accepted without a dissenting voice, and 
with universal applause. H. B. B. 








POLITICAL LESSON OF THIS CAMPAIGN. 

The Boston Herald complains that there1s 
no education for the people on political sub- 
jects in the campaign, as it is being waged: 

He will likewise find himself asked to be- 

lieve that each side is out-booming the oth- 
er, and that both are sure to carry the coun- 
try. But, if he turns from this exciting cri- 
sis and these burning questions, and asks 
for information on other topics that he may 
be curious about, he will not only learn 
perme By w will very likely be told for his 
pains that he is a top-lofty, no-party man— 
@ blank, barren idealist—who ought to run 
right away to heaven to find a world good 
enough for himself. What about clipped 
silver dollars, he may ask, and legal tender 
notes that are redeemable but never redeem- 
ed? How about a civil-service reform that 
shall outlast the second year of an adminis- 
tration, and place the public business upon 
a stable and rational basis, divorced from 
politics? What ought to be done with our 
revenue and tariff laws? What can the gov- 
ernment do to further the education of 
children in benighted and neglected dis- 
tricts, or to turn the streams of our com- 
merce into the open gates of the world? 
How shall the sectional issues that have 
been the bane of our politics in the past be 
supplanted with live, practical questions of 
the present and the future? How muched- 
ucation is the campaign, as conducted by 
the partisans on both sides, giving the peo- 
ple on these and kindred questions? 

The Herald has apparently overlooked the 
most important lesson which this campaign 
should teach, viz., the defeat of force and 
fraud; the condemnation of hypocrisy; the 
vindication of a free ballot for all legal vot- 
ers. The Herald admits that in twelve 
States men are not allowed to organize free- 
ly as Republicans, or to vote the Republican 
ticket, except at the cost of great personal 
danger and social ostracism, and that, upon 
this practical nullification of the constitu- 
tion, the democratic party relies for its suc- 
cess in the coming election. Of what im- 
portance, then, are ‘‘clipped silver dollars,” 
compared with the clipped personal and po- 
litical rights of half the men in America? 
For, if the Federal government be usurped 
by this wholesale fraud, every man, North 
and South, who has voted the Republican 
ticket, will be personally defrauded. The 
preference of the Herald will be defeated 
just as completely as that of the freedmen of 
the South. 

What are questions of revenue and tariff 
compared with the maintenance of repre- 
sentative government? ‘‘Civil-service re- 
form” should begin this fall by preventing 
a change of office-holders through a fraudu- 
lent conspiracy. Will not the Herald make 
this plain to its great constituency? 

H. B. B. 


~~ 
++ 


“WOMAN'S DAY” IN NEWPOXT, k. I. 

Last Sunday was ‘‘Woman’s Day,” at 
the Unitarian church, in Newport, R. I. 
Mrs. Livermore, in the morning, gave the 
last of the ‘Special Course of Sermons,” 
in aid of the ‘‘charming Memorial Church.” 
Elizabeth Comstock, in the afternoon, pre- 
sented the needs of the colored refugees in 
Kansas, and in the evening, Mrs. Howe and 
Mrs. Livermore spoke on the topie, ‘‘Amer- 
ican Womanhood.” 

Elizabeth Comstock has already collected 
the sum of $40,000 for the colored refugees, 
and has a promise of $2,000 more from 
Newport, with contributions of clothing 
from the ladies of the various religious so- 
cieties. 
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REGISTER WITHOUT DELAY. 


EpiTror JouRNAL:—The 15th of Septem- 
ber will soon be here, and will put a stop 
to registering of women as voters in the 
cities of this Commonwealth. Every wo- 
man who wishes to vote must therefore be 
up and doing, else she may find that the 
summer is pust, the voters counted, and her 
name not on the list. ‘Those who attend to 
it at once will doubly aid us, not only by 
having registered themselves, but by encour- 
aging others to register. 

The very best and most effective petition 
we can send in to the coming Massachusetts 
Legislature, is a large increase in the num- 
ber of women voters. I believe great good 
is done by circulating petitions, when the 
circulator is master of the subject, and can 
command his or her temper. But whoever 
gains us voters now, helps us even more than 
by circulating petitions later. Let us re- 
member the words of warning from Col. 
Higginson: ‘‘To quality we must add quan- 
tity, if we would keep what we have got and 
gain more,” 

We must not be satisfied with what has 
been gained, but put forth extra exertions. 
Whether we voted last year or not does not 
matter very much, provided we vote this 
year, and get others to vote. 

It is most important to all who are asking 
for the ‘“Temperance ballot” that they look 
at this subject in its true light. 

The argument that carried the most weight 
against us in the last Legislature was the 
fact that so few women voted last fall. 
Members did not even consider that the 
towns could not be heard from till March, 
nor how few women would be willing to 
pay two dollars to vote for school commit- 
tee, compared with the number who would 
gladly pay it to vote on the Liquor ques- 
tion. 

I was surprised at the small number of 


—————. 
es 


tax-paying women who voted, and hope that 
this year a special effort will be made to get 
them out, or that they will come out with- 
out it. All they have todo to get their 
names on the voting list, if they are other. 
wise duly qualified, is to appear before the 
mayor and aldermen, or selectmen, on the 
appointed day, taking with them a paid tax. 
bill, either of last year or this. There is 
nothing to be sworn to; simply present your 
tax-bill, and ask that your name be put on 
the list. 

‘The woman who does not own property 
must appear personally before the assessors 
and be assessed a poll-tax, after taking an 
oath that she does not own any taxable pro- 
perty. A piano or any other musica) instru- 
ment will clear thelaw. But I am in hopes 
that men of means will be ashamed to have 
it go on record that their wives do not own 
anything, and are, in fact, pensioners on 
their bounty. And that each succeeding 
year will see more and more justice done, 
in that wives will have some of the property 
for their very own, to have and to hold. 

Pardon this digression. Having got her 
paper, whicb entitles her to pay two dollars, 
more or less, to the city or town treasurer, 
she can either pay it herself, or get some 
one to pay it for her. The next step is to 
appear personally before the mayor and 
board of aldermen of the city, or the select- 
men of the town, as the case may be, armed 
with this same paid tax-bill, and ask that 
your name be added to the voting list. I 
understand that we shall have to appear be- 
fore the board each year, or our names will 
be dropped from the list. But this will be 
remedied when we have the full ballot. 
Public notice is given in the papers when 
they meet, or inquiry can be made at the 
treasurer’s office. Finally the voter must go 
to the ballot-box and put in her ballot. This 
is perfectly easy and pleasant to do, and, last 
year, was considered quite aristocratic. If 
the day should be stormy, we need not let 
that prevent us from doing our duty, but, 
putting on our rubbers and waterproofs, go 
bravely forth. And let us keep our standard 
pure and bright. No bribing voters! Let 
our motto be ‘‘The best men, women, and 
measures.” We do not believe that ‘‘might 
makes right” or that ‘‘the end justifies the 
means.” I am glad our beloved JouRNAL is 
so decided and outspoken in its disapproval 
of using bribery and corruption to gain our 
ends. Such a victory would be more fatal 
to our cause than defeat. 


Martua G. Riv.ey. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


_ 





MECHANIC ARTS FOR WOMEN. 


Speaking of the shop girls, the New York 
Zribune says, ‘‘Within the last two years a 
large number of girls who board at home for 
nothing have pressed into the shops, and 
being willing to work for $3 or $4 crowd 
out, by under-bidding, girls who must pay 
for their boarding.” 

Commenting on the above the Boston 
Transcript says: 

“Precisely. It is the same story with the 
schoo] teachers and with all women who 
have to earn their living. Girls whose 
fathers can support them in a manner suited 
to their station steal the living of poor girls, 
in order that they may dress as well as the 
daughters of wealthy men. If the Ameri- 
can girl ‘were taught that home is the happi 
est place for a girl, she would be less grasp- 
ing, and her poorer sisters would not be 
driven to starvation.” 

This isa most shallow and mischievous 
criticism. Does the son of a rich man ‘‘steal 
the living of poor boys,” when he enters up- 
on a business career? It is time this sickly 
sentimentality, which would discourage wo- 
men from self-support, was exploded. ‘‘De- 
mand and supply” regulate wages. The 
only way to remedy the starvation prices 
now paid to shop girls is to open up new 
avenues of industry for women. We long 
to see Industrial Schools opened, where they 
may learn to be carpenters, cabinet-makers, 
machinists, masons, architects, chemists, 
house-painters, plasterers, paper-hangers, 
and plumbers; in short, where they may learn 
the use of tools, and engage in productive 
industry, now so largely monopolized by 
men. Why not? H. B. B. 





WOMEN DENTISTS, ETC., IN KANSAS. 

We have received a private letter from 
Kansas, which contains so many items of 
interest to readers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
that we give the following extracts: 

“I wish that some of your subscribers in 
Kansas would send you occasional items 
that you might know we still live, move 
and have our being, even though we are 
1600 miles from the Hub of the Universe. 
Our ablest writers are also the most willing 
workers, thus the old plea is heard, ‘Let 
me rest,” and the outside world knows not 
that there isa ‘‘little leaven” here that may, 
in time, ‘‘leaven the whole lump.” While 
others are resting, or working in other fields, 
let me inform you that the quiet, though 
busy, city of Lawrence, with its population 
of 8516 as taken in the last census, is again 
the home of strangers, who are attending 
the camp-meetings held in Bismarck Grove. 
The grove has been vastly improved since 
last year, and is a very attractive place for 
meetings of any kind; is easy of access by 
rail or by carriages, being only one-half mile 





east of the city, and is withal a charming 
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spot for recreation. The Methodists opened 
the season with their camp-meeting. InJuly, 
Sabbath School Convention, Temperance 
Camp-meeting, Liberal Camp-meeting, Great 
Western National Fair, Old Settlers’ meet- 
ing and others will follow, until cool weath- 
er compels the people to seek their homes 
and leave the grand old trees in their soli- 
tude until springtime comes again. 

The Normal Institute is being held here 
this month. It is conducted by our able Coun- 
ty Superintendent, Miss L. A. Brown, and 
one hundred teachers are in attendance. A 
teacher submits the following questions to 
his class in the United States Constitution: 
“Can a woman ever be a Congressman? 
If our convention should nominate some 
lady who would be eligible according to the 
requirements of the constitution, for a rep- 
resentative, why should she not serve?” I 
wish I might have heard the questions dis- 
cussed, but being unable to attend, can give 
you no synopsis from report of any kind. 
The first question is quite appalling. If a 
woman should serve in Congress, she cer- 
tainly would be a Congress-woman, with 
sufficient individuality to honorably earn 
the right to the name. It is hoped the Sol- 
ons of our county will see fit to return Miss 
Brown to the office she has filled so accepta- 
bly, but the ways of politicians are dark, 
and wire-pulling is an art known only by 
the few. Having been a teacher for years, 
she is well fitted for the position and enjoys 
the work, but until qualification and honest 
fulfilment of duty are the standard, her re- 
election is scarcely to ke expected. 

In the last WoMAN’s JOURNAL was an ar- 
ticle from H. B. B. concerning lady dentists. 
The paper was lent to a neighbor before I 
had carefully read the article, but I am 
happy to inform you that there is a dentist 
in Lawrence, Mrs. Lucy Tay:or, who has 
practiced for more than twenty years. I 
think she was the first lady graduate in her 
profession in this country, and that she has 
enjoyed a good practice and good pay. 
Two good houses built with her own earn- 
ings show this. She commenced the study 
of medicine, but having poor health was 
advised to take dentistry instead--practiced 
first in Chicago and came to the warmer 
climate of Kansas thirteen years ago for 
her health. I am sorry to say other dentists 
treat her as an usurper rather than as a co- 
worker. After her marriage in Chicago, 
she taught her husband her profession, but 
has always been the head of the firm her- 
self. Having known what it was to be 
without funds, earning her own living since 
she was twelve years old, she is very chari- 
table to the poor and needy, visiting ‘“‘the 
widow and fatherless in their affliction,” 
and is a genuine, whole-souled woman, as 
many who have been sick and received gifts 
of fruit and flowers (she is quite a florist) 
from her hands, will testify. Such a den- 
tist is needed in every city and hamlet 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
land, and may they soon come. Our Kan 
sas friend, Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols, who 
went to California some years since, has at 
last broken the silence and told us ‘‘Why 
Women should preach.” We are glad to 
read her writings, as an old acquaintance. 
Why we do and why we do not, why we 
should and why we should not, are prob- 
lems yet unsolved. Will justice and true 
contentment be realized until they are?” 

M. L. BR. 


—__——_. oe ——————— 
ADELAIDE NEILSUN—A PROTEST. 


Epiror JouRNAL:—Having been out of 
the city, I have but just seen an eulogy of 
Adelaide Neilson. In the name of Art and 
her twin sister, Morals, I protest. You were 
quick to protest, on moral grounds, against 
Exgland’s prostration at the feet of Sara 
Bernhardt. You did well, for immorality 
soon tarnishes the brilliancy of art itself. 
But Adelaide Neilson was not purer than 
Sara Bernhardt, and she was without Bern- 
hardt’s excuse. ‘Is Sara Bernhardt a good 
woman?” I asked an enthusiastic French 
traveller. ‘‘She is, according to the French 
standard,—she has never had but one love; 
whom she could not marry.” 

Ican scarcely forgive Adelaide Neilson, 
even now, for causing me one of the worst 
disappointments of my life. It was after a 
season of esthetic famine, we saw it an- 
nounced that, ‘‘the great and only living” 
Shakspeare’s Rosalind, Juliet, Beatrice, was 
coming to Washington. We had read eager- 
ly William Winter’s and other skilled critics’ 
estimations of Neilson; we believed them, 
being younger than now; we were starving 
for Art, and we resolved to go and see her 
in each character, though we lived on last 
Winter’s hats and water-proofs, and on brown 
bread and molasses all winter to pay for it. 
We had seen several good ‘‘Juliets;” and as 
that play suffers under coarse treatment 
More than almost any of Shakspeare’s, we 
Went expecting to see it correspondingly glo- 
rifled by this queen of Juliets: ‘This rarity, 
& Woman young and beautiful enough to 
look Juliet, and mature enough in genius to 
act her,” &c. You remember the style of ad- 
Vertisement. 

Our party scattered itself in different parts 
of the theatre; our hearts beating high, pre- 
pared to relish any simplest crumbs of pure 
Art. At the very first note of her high, 
thin, artificial voice:—‘‘Madame,I am here,”’ 
my heart sank, before I saw her. But I held 
itup, When she came leaping on, with the 





hard, ballet-dancer smile that never changed 
wherever stage-business required a smile, my 
heart sank lower still, but I resolved not to 
spoil my comrade’s pleasure by whispering 
a dislike that might be peculiar to myself. 
There was no delicacy of shading in scenes 
of either love or anguish. There was un- 
doubted power in the poison scene. There 
was something touching in the parting scene. 
But in the balcony and the death scenes, I 
thought Love and Shakspeare and Woman- 
hood were all profaned. Said another of 
our party, afterwards—a sweet young wife, 
—almost weeping with disappointment: 

“I have never believed the hateful stories 
about her before; but if she thinks she can 
be bad and yet act ‘Juliet,’ she is mistaken.” 

“Cousin,” said a young married man who 
had liked Neilson better than we did, ‘‘I do 
not see but she acted the part perfectly. 
But the play itself—I donot careif it is 
Shakspeare’s!—it is not decent! it ought to 
be suppressed.” 

‘*Well!” I exclaimed, ‘‘you could not say 
anything more derogatory of the actress! 
That was not what one thought after seeing 
Eliza Logan, the too-early lost. Instead, 
you felt conscience-stricken if a line of 
Juliet’s had ever seemed to you forward or 
indelicate.” 

‘Nil nisi bonum, &c.,—do you say? That 
is true on all personal grounds. But “‘life is 
short and art is long;’’ and wherever a low 
standard or a base ideal of art has been set 
up, they who have passed on to clearer 
heights, will be among the gladdest to see 
it cast down; especially if they had helped 
to raise it. Sracy. 

1104 L Street, Washington, D. C. 
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LETTER FROM MARY GHKEW., 

Eprror JournNaL:—‘‘Thanks be to God 
for the mountains!” This isthe anthem ap- 
propriate to this region, and one which nat- 
urally springs to the lips of the summer vis- 
itors who lift their eyes unto these everlast- 
ing hills. 

You have asked of your wandering sub- 
scribers, reports of the cool and pleasant re- 
treats where they are temporarily sojourn- 
ing; therefore, I dutifully contribute mine. 
From the heated and ever-growing-hotter 
city, to the shore where the ocean dashes 
upon rocks, and tosses its spray above one’s 
head, and the air is a tonic for body and 
soul; and from seashore to mountains, is an 
approved and popular programme for spend- 
ing a summer. 

Each of these many beautiful or grand 
places of resort has its admirers and eulo- 
gists. And, no doubt, each eulogist claims 
to have found the fairest and best. Now, I 
will be modest, remembering the example 
of the fond parent who said: ‘‘Many per- 
sons are blindly prejudiced in favor of their 
own children, and fancy them superior to 
all others; but, without any prejudice, I do 
think mine are really better than most.” 
Without depreciating other mountain re- 
sorts, I really think, after much observa- 
tion of many in this region; that the Moun- 
tain View House, in Whitefield, New 
Hampshire, commands the finest prospects, 
besides presenting other attractions to visi- 
tors. 

As I sit on one of its front porches, the 
beautiful Franconia range of mountains 
lifts its peaks before me; also La Fayette, 
Profile, etc., all exquisitely beautiful in 
varying tints of blue or grey, as a clear at- 
mosphere reveals them in brightness, or a 
veil of thin mist enrobes them. In the east- 
ern direction rises the loftier White Moun- 
tain chain; and the whole row of Presi- 
dents display themselves, sometimes in sol- 
emn grandeur, sometimes just peering above 
beautiful white clouds massed upon their 
sides. Where slept the genius of the place 
when these mountains were named? Is it 
the ‘‘manifest destiny of the superior race” 
to banish the poetical names which the 
‘‘wild Indians” gave to the mountains and 
streams? Think of 'l'ahawus (Cloud-split- 
ter) changed to Mt. Marcy! 

Northeastward from the White Moun- 
tains stretches the Pilot range, of much low- 
er altitude, but of rare beauty of contour. 
With the Dalton Hills on the west side we 
have an almost complete panorama of 
mountains; and the view from the observa. 
tory of the house 1s compensation for a long 
journey, even for one who dislikes travel- 
ling. Nor need one ascend to the observa- 
tory for a delightful outlook. Porches and 
windows command each its peculiar view 
of this beauty and grandeur; and walks and 
drives extend the enjoyment. 

Now that these mountain houses are 
vying with one another in the perfection of 
water-supply and drainage, I ought to say 
that the proprietor of the Mountain- View 
House, Mr. Wm. F. Dodge, has spared nei- 
ther money nor effort in these directions, 
and the result is success. The house is 
large and commodious, and can accommo- 
date fifty persons. It stands updén a hill, 
two and a half miles from the railroad sta- 
tion, and two miles from the village of 
Whitefield. Like New England villages, 
generally, this one has its pretty white 
dwelling-houses and churches. Of the lat- 
ter, one is of a largely-prevailing denomina- 
tion of this State, the Free-Will Baptist; a 
denomination which has an honorable rec- 
ord of fidelity to freedom during the long 
anti-slavery warfare. One evidence of that 








fidelity is found in the anti-slavery hymns 
of its hymn books, then in use. Having 
been, in those trying times, ‘‘faithful among 
the faithless,’’ it is logical to infer that other 
reforms find it theirearnest advocate. Cer- 
tainly it cherishes a spirit of religious liber- 
ty and Christian fraternity to an extent un- 
usual among American churches. Differ- 
ing widely from Unitarians in its creed, its 
pulpits are open to Unitarian preachers; 
and I can testify that, to this extent, it ac- 
knowledges that “in Christ Jesus there is 
neither male nor female.” Something of 
this large freedom from bondage of creed 
and the “traditions of the elders,” may 
be the inspiration from these mountains, 
that “‘strength of the hills,” with which 
freedom of thought and action is usually as- 
sociated. I have found it pervading some 
churches of other denominations in this old 
Granite State. 

Slowly and steadily the unsightly parti- 
tion walls, political, social and ecclesiasti- 
cal, which have so long divided and marred 
the prosperity of God’s human family, are 
bending and crumbling. Blessed will they 
be who live to see them utterly fall. 

Mary Grew. 

Whitefield, N. H., Aug. 28, 1880. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

Miss Mary Phillips, of Olney, Illinois, 
who was refused entrance into the ministry 
of the M. E. Church, died in Olney, IIl., on 
August 16, aged twenty-one years. She was 
a graduate of Garrett Biblical Institute in 
the class of 1879, and soon afterward was 
appointed by the presiding elder of the Ol- 
ney District, 8. Il. Conf., as junior preach- 
er on the Robinson charge, where she labor- 
ed faithfully and successfully until March 
1, when her health so far failed that she 
was compelled to desist and return home. 

Rev. T. F. Houts says: ‘‘Every one who 
knew her loved her for her gifts, culture 
and purity of heart and life; loved to hear 
her preach, and turned away astonished 
that one so young could be so mature in 
thought.” 

A young man, so good and so gifted, 
would have been sought for as a minister. 
Because she was a woman, she was repelled. 
All her aptitude went for nothing against 
the fact of her sex. L. 8. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Colonel T. W. Higginson is building a 
pretty little house in Cambridge. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells discusses ‘‘Wo- 
men in Organizations,” in the September 
Atlantic. 

Mr. W. K. Rogers, private secretary of 
President Hayes, is said to be dangerously 
ill with malarial troubles, 

Rev. and Mrs. 8. 8. Cummings of Boston 
celebrated their silver wedding at their cot- 
tage on the Highlands Thursday evening. 

‘*‘Woman’s true place in Modern Society,” 
is the subject of W. J. Colville’s lecture on 
Thursday evening, Sept. 9, at 7:45 o’clock, 
in Kennedy Hall, Boston Highlands. 

In the article entitled, ‘Woman Suffrage 
and Religion” by ‘‘A Subscriber,” printed 
last week, the quotation should have read: 
‘‘Mary sat at Jesus’ feet.” 

Madamoiselle Hubuline Auclert, a young 
French lady, bas allowed her furniture to be 
seized rather than submit to taxation with- 
out representation. 

The Needham Farmers’ Club held their 
third annual basket picnic with over a thou- 
sand people present, and not an intoxicated 
person was seen on the grounds. 

Seven prizes, ranging from twenty to one 
hundred dollars, are to be offered to students 
of either sex in the medical department of 
Boston University the coming year. Last 
year but four were awarded. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society, of Needham, at 
its last meeting voted to have a course of 
lectures beginning early in the season. The 
committee of arrangements have already 
engaged Mrs, Mary A. Livermore, and will 
at once secure other first-class speakers. 

Mr. H. H. Faxon has prepared tables 
showing the exact attitude of every member 
of the legislature of Massachusetts, upon 
the Temperance question. It would be a 
good service if some one would do the same 
for the Suffage question. 

The Unitarian Review for August con- 
tains a very interesting article on ‘‘The His- 
tory of the Psychology of Religion,” by 
Rev. F. G. Peabody. Educators will also 
be interested in Mrs. K. G. Wells’s article 
on ‘‘The Duty of Educating Children intoa 
Definite Religious Belief.’’ 

The Woman’s Industrial Union has 
moved from its quarters in Park Street to 
rooms at 158 Tremont Street, where it will 
be a little more easily accessible and will 
have pleasant rooms. We are sorry to lose 
our friendly and valuable neighbors. But 
we shall welcome Houghton and Mifflin, 
who take the rooms which the Union leave. 

The American Bible College for young 
ladies, at Binghampton, N. Y., has come 
into possession of the MS, translation of the 
Bible by Julia Smith, of Glastonbury, 
Conn. She wrote it over five times at the 
age of eighty; twice from the Hebrew, 
twice from the Greek and once from the 
Latin Vulgate. 
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Mrs, Livermore lectured in Milford, 
Mass., on Thursday evening, September 
2d. Her topic was, ‘School Suffrage and 
Woman’s Work in Education.” Mrs. Liv- 
ermore will supply the pulpit of the Unita- 
rian Church in Milton, N. H., next Sunday, 
and that of the Universalist Church in Som- 
erville, Mass., the Sunday following. 

Last Monday, Captain W. C. Manson, cf 
the yacht Breeze, saw three ladies on a reef 
off the Atlantic House, Nantasket, their 
boat full of water. The ladies were in im- 
minent danger of drowning. Leaving his 
yacht, the captain pulled to the reef, and 
after much hard work succeeded in rescuing 
the ladies from their perilous position. 

“The Light of Home,” Mrs, Lavinia 8. 
Goodwin’s serial, now running in the Watch- 
man, has been appropriated without cere- 
mony by Zhe Baptist, a prominent London 
journal, which has it also in course of pub- 
lication as an original contribution—a com- 
ment on the rough ways of international 
literature, although an undoubted compli- 
ment to the author. 

The Florence School Suffrage Associa- 
tion discussed Mrs. Wittenmyer’s objections 
to the temperance ballot for woman, at its 
last meeting, and will, at its next meeting, 
consider Miss M. A. Hardaker’s paper in 
the North American Review on ‘‘The Ethics 
of Sex.” The meetings are held at the 
house of Mrs. A. G. Hill on Tuesday even- 
ings, ana all are welcome. 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, our well- 
known correspondent, formerly of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has now become a resident of 
our State. She may be addressed either at 
her residence, Newton Lower Falls, or at 
room 9, Studio Building, Boston. Friends 
wishing to visit her can ascertain by enquir- 
ing at the latter place, whether she is at 
home. Mrs. Churchill will receive a cordial 
welcome from the Suffrage workers of Mas- 
sachusetts . 


The quilters will begin work to-day at 
the residence of Mrs. Avery Smith in New- 
ark, N. J., onthe famous ‘‘autograph quilt” 
which is to be voted to one of the presiden- 
tial candidates at the church fair in Stand- 
ard Hall. The quilt contains 504 names 
written in India ink, and includes the auto- 
‘graphs of President Hayes, General Grant, 
General Hancock, General Garfield, thirty 
governors of States, and a host of distin- 
guished people. 

About the year 1835, a very old gentle- 
man called on a well-known firm of Parisian 
music publishers, and offered for sale a col- 
lection of forty national songs, of which he 
stated he was the sole author. One of the 
partners looked through them and recogniz- 
ed a song beginning ‘“‘Allons, Enfants de la 
Patrie.” ‘‘Are you aware,” he asked satiri- 
cally, of the old gentleman, ‘‘that this song 
has been published before, that it is called 
‘La Marseillaise,’ and that its author is Rou- 
get de l’lsle?” ‘‘But,” replied the elderly 
gentleman quietly, ‘‘l am Rougetde !’Isle.” 


Ex-Secretary M’Cullough often alludes to 
the fact that when Secretary Chase called 
upon him to organize the national banking 
system, he organized the bureau with two 
ladies and one gentleman. One of these 
ladies, Mrs. M’Cormick, at that time a 
young and beautiful girl of Georgetown, 
but now a widow, is still employed by the 
government in its national banking business. 
The two most abstruse sets of sheets, fig- 
ures and reports made in the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency are those pre- 
pared by Mrs. M’Cormick, and a Miss 
Simpson. 


This is the Indian question in brief: The 








Poncas owned their land; the United States 
gave this land, to which they hadn’t the 
shadow of a title, to the Sioux Indians, and 
then by force removed the Poncas, and 
placed them in a hot and unhealthy coun- 
try, which belongs to the Cherokees. It is 
on:y because the Indians are weak that 
these crimes can be committed, and the 
United States is acting the part of a big bul- 
ly, who has robbed and beaten and impris- 
oned a small, unoffending boy, and then 
stands over him, asking witha sneer, ‘‘What 
are you going to do about it?” 

In Connecticut a wife and daughter left 
the church which the husband and father 
attended, and hired a pew in another. He 
refused to pay the rent of it, and, being 
sued for the same, the court held that he 
was not liable. If a wife in Connecticut has 
a legal right to what she earns, this woman 
will not need her husband’s help to pay for 
her pew; unless, indeed, her work is the 
housekeeping and housework for the family, 
for which earning and work no State law 
reckons either pay or value. In that case 
heis a sneak who does not pay the pew rent 
of his wife. 

The women of Florence, Mass., and vi- 
cinity have organized a society to be known 
as the Florence School Suffrage Association, 
and meetings will be held weekly at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. A. G. Hill, who is the vice- 
president of the State Association for Hamp 
shire County. The object of the society is 
to make School Suffrage effective for the 
improvement of the public schools, and to 
interest women in the subject of education. 
Educational topics will be discussed, and 
with the codperation of the teachers it is 
hoped much good will be done. All wo- 
men are invited to attend, whether they are 
registered voters or not. 

The Irish University bill provides that 
the honors and degrees of the new Irish 
University shall be open to women as well 
astomen. A society has been formed to 
procure the endowment of scholarships and 
other means of aid for the higher education 
of women in Ireland. It will also take 
measures to obtain for women in the prin- 
cipal cities of Ireland the university educa- 
tion which will enable them to avail them- 
selves of the privileges of the new univer- 
sity. The president of Queen’s College, Gal- 
way, has announced that as soon as a suffi- 
cient number of ladies have entered, the 
classes for arts as well as in science will be 
opened to ladies. 

Miss Caroline F, Putnam, the teacher of 
a colored school at Leesburg, Virginia, was 
largely indebted to Rev. Photius Fiske, of 
this city, for the opportunity of joining Drf 
Ordway’s party, which made the trip over- 
land. She wrote from Ames, Iowa, to him, 
acknowledging his generosity, and saying: 
“What a splendid new world your golden 
key unlocked for me to roam through with 
boundless satisfaction and delight! And 
how shall I ever return to you or to ‘the 
universal good’ any equivalent for the hap- 
piness you so unselfishly bestowed?” She 
speaks of the Iowa Agricultural College, 
to which she was invited through her 
friends, Mr. and Mrs, Welch, the president 
and his wife, andcontinues: ‘If you come 
here you will find a happy environment of 
active young life, learning, improving, 
growing, and at the same time a quiet rest- 
ful home for yourself, and a worthy insti- 
tution which you would love to endow with 
your exquisite collection of pictures and 
gems of art—a monument of unsurpassed 
educational opportunities, and, what your 
soul will delight in, all as free as air to wo- 
men, colored folks, Chinese—anybody— 
that wants to learn!” 
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ANGELINA GRIMKE WELD. 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. ] 


During the six years that remained of her 
life here, she what seemed to be-two 
other slight shocks of paralysis,—one two 

since, the other some three weeks be- 
‘ore her death. This last was manifest in 
the sudden sinking of her bodily powers, 
preéminently those of speech. ring all 
those years, the looked upon herself as ‘a 
soldier hourly aoe er ema) ae say- 
ing with her good-nig t kiss, ‘Maybe this 

be my last here,” or ‘‘Perhaps I shall 
send back my next from the other shore,” 
or ‘“‘The dear Father may call me from you 
before morning,” or ‘Perhaps, when I 
wake, it be.ina morning that has no 
night: then [can help you more than I can 
now.” 


Many letters received ask for her latest 
views and feelings about death and the life 
beyond,—as one expresses it, ‘“‘when she 
was entering the dark valley.” Answer: 
The “alley” she saw, but no darkness, 
neither night nor shadow,—all was light 
and peace. On the future life she had 

ndered much, but ever with a trust abso- 
ute and an abounding cheer. Fear, doubt, 
anxiety, suspense, she knew nothing of: 
none of them had power to mar her peace 
or jostle her conviction. Her state of mind 
touching her own future ever moved on in 
the same even tenor,—quiet, restful, cheer- 
ful, unexcited, equally free from ecstasy 
and indifference. To this there were, dur- 
ing the last two weeks of her life, signal 
exceptious, Some of their details, written 
while fresh in memory, were sent to our 
daughter, then eight hundred miles away. 
Those letters have just been returned by 
our request, that extracts from them may 
serve here as a general answer to special 
questions asked. 

The following extract describes a scene 
during her last weck, after the palsy, which 
had for weeks been stealing over her speech, 
now locked it fast:— 

“The sixth night before her last, upon 
—_, into her room at one o'clock, I 
found her sitting up in bed, with Stuart and 
Anna supporting her. With her face aglow 
with exultation, she was singing,—not in 
words, for paralysis had usurped speech. 
Stretching out her arms and pressing her 
lips to mine, the note swelled into a strain 
so exultant that still it sings to me, and 
echoes in my dreams. 

From then till seven o’clock, she was all 
the time humming, in « kind of rhythmical 
chime inexpressib y tender, and bespeaking 

erfect peace, while her face shone with a 
ook so serene that day and night it beams 
upon me still. During those six hours, 
without the least apparent fatigue, and 
without ceasing, that rhythmic chime, 
soft as the warble of a bird, gently rose 
and fell, in even flow, swaying as thought 
and feeling came and went, through the 
slight varyings of her mental mood. Fear- 
ing that such incessant tension would ex- 
haust her,—for the humming was ceascless, 
even while we were changing her position, 
—we often begged her to rest; but her look, 
and a slight movement of head and hands 
said more plainly than words could, ‘‘Oh, 
no! it does not tire, it rests me.” At last, 
as ibe clock struck seven, she sank into a 
quiet sleep for hours. Upon waking, the 
same mellow humming awoke also, as of 
its own accord, playing on in the old glad 
key; and thus for three days and nights, ex 
cept when asleep, or at intervals when being 
cared for, asin giving nourishment, etc., 
that low, purling caro! kept. singing itself, 
as though it were her very breath of life, 
spontaneous. 

As we stood around her, straining to 
catch again some fragmentary word, she 
would turn her eyes upon our faces, one by 
one, as though lovingly piercing our inmost; 
but, though all speech failed, the intense 
longing of that look outspoke all words. 
Thus, this scene of spontaneous song, so 
full of solemn joy, was to us all the more 
wondrous and hallowed, since none of us 
could remember when we had heard her 
sing before for years, Once only through 
it all, her speech came partially fur a mo- 
ment, and these words dropped one by one, 
in single — ‘*]’m sing-ing to the dear 
Fa-ther,—hap-py, hap py, hap- Py many 
times reiterated, till articulation died away. 
Then, though vocal sound ceased, the same 
movement of the lips continued, and in it 
the eye saw that word ‘‘hap-py” written and 
spoken more es than avy tones 
could voice it. hen came a vain struggle 
to speak on, but no words came! Only 
abortive sounds painfully shattered! How 
recious those unborn words! Oh, that we 
new them! The following extract is from 

& previous letter to our daughter :— 

‘‘When her speech failed, after that sink- 
ing in which she seemed dying, she strove 
to let us know that she knew it, by trying to 
speak the word ‘death.’ After much effort, 
a broken sound came like deteth. Divin- 
ing her thought at last, 1 said, ‘Is it death?’ 


. Then ina kind of convulsive outburst came, 


‘Death, death.’ herpes that she was 
right, that it was indeed to her death begun, 
of what could die, thus dating her life im- 
mortal, I said, ‘No,—oh, no! not death, 
but Life Immortal.’ She instantly caught 
my meaning, and cried out, ‘Life K-ter-nal! 
E-ter-nal Life!’ Then for some minutes 
came a struggling tumult of mingled sounds, 
but oh! all unvoiced. She soon sank into a 
gentle sleep for hours. When she woke, 
what seemed that fatal sinking had passed. 
I must describe to youa characteristic scene 
in her sleep, while she could yet articulate. 

“One night, while watching with her, af- 
ter she had been a long time quietly sleep. 
ing, she seemed to be in pain, and began to 
toss comteedty. It was soon plain that what 
seemed bodily pain was mental anguish. 
She n to talk earnestly in mingled 
tones of pathos and strong remonstrance: 
she was back in eae. 3 the scenes of 
childhood, talking upon slavery. At first, 
only words could be caught here and there, 
but enough to show that she was living 
over again the old horrors, and remonstrat- 
ing with slave-holders upon the wrongs of 
slavery. Then came of Scripture, 
—their most telling words ven with strong 
emphasis, the others indistinctly; some in 
tones of solemn rebuke, others in those of 
heart-broken pathos, but most distinctly 





audible only in detached fragments. There 
was one —a few words uttered 
brokenly, with a half-explosive force, from 
James v. 4, ‘The hire of the laborers, .. . 
kept back by FRAUD, crieth ; and the cries are 
. . . in the ears of the Lory.’ I forget wheth- 
er 1 told you that, as far back as that in- 
tense heat in August, which so prostrated 
her, she said tome one day, with a serene 
animation, ‘The strength that I have lost in 
these dog days will not come back to me. 
I shall not see ancther winter here. The 
next shock will be the last.’ While she 
could speak, she expressed the utmost grat- 
itude that ‘the dear Father’ was loosening 
the cords of life so gently that she had no 
pain. Even when for a number of days in 
succession the difficulty in breathing was 
such that for much of each night she could 
notlie down, she stil] insisted that, though 
quite ‘troublesome,’ her difficulty in breath- 
ing was not ‘painful.’ Indeed, itis settled 
that she had properly no disease. That par- 
alytic influence which began with a shock 
six years ago has been pemeny doing its 
work ever since,—just perceptibly moving 
down the inclined plane of vitality, till, the 
last life-force spent, her breath came no 
more!” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





DORA, COUNTESS D’ISTRIA. 

This distinguished woman has been for 
some weeks a guest at the Clifton House at 
Swampscott. She arrived in New York 
early in July, and made a brief stay in that 
city for the purpose of meeting friends whom 
she had known personally or by corres- 

ondence. The curiously conflicting privi- 
eges and limitations of American women 
are to her a matter of uncvasing surprise. 

‘It is in Russia, that autocratic country,” 
she said, ‘‘that women do vote on ail muni- 
cipal questions, and where they do hold in 
their own right all their properties that were 
their own before marriage. And it is in 
America, this free country, where women 
are so intelligent, that they cannot hold 
their personal properties after they are mar- 
ried, and yet they must pay taxes, when 
they have no voice in the government that 
demands these taxes. This is all very pecu- 
liar. I cannot repose myself on this manner 
of America.” 

The condition of Russian women has en- 
gaged the attention of the Princess, and she 

wells on the important place they are tak- 
ing in the medical profession. It is in this 
profession alone that they have advanced. 
A woman who should aspire to law or to di- 
vinity would be looked upon asa veritable 
curiosity of nature, or an individual of sin- 
gular idiosyncrasies of temperament. In 
medicine Russian women excel, and are, in- 
deed, leading that science in Europe. 

The Countess d’Istria has for years 
known, through correspondence, the poet 
Longfellow, and she spoke with enthusiasm 
of him, of his early call upon her on her ar- 
rival in Boston, and the charming visit 
which she enjoyed at his house when invit- 
ed to dine with him. ‘‘And after the din- 
ner,” she said, ‘‘he did recite to me one lit- 
tle poem, his last new poem, which has not 
been published yet, and I did so enjoy to 
hear the poet in his own poetry. It is as I 
wrote to a friend in Florence, he is not 
alone one great poet, but he is a good 
man.” 

The words were given with that sweet, 
firm conviction that emphasizes their simple 


race. 
. Mr. Longfellow has been in the habit of 
sending her American articles written of 
herself, a courtesy she has prized and recip- 
rocated. 

The Princess recalled with animation the 
brilliant ball given by Victor Emmanuel at 
the Pitti palace, in honor of his entrance in- 
to Italy. 

‘The guests were all in the apartments 
around the walls so”—motioning expres- 
sively with her pretty hands—‘‘and Victor 
Emmanuel would come to the doors and 

eet every one, but he only received, he 

id not mingle with the company. Ah, all 
Florence, all the great people, were out 
that night! Every one was so glad; and I 
sepeuber I stood by the door talking with 
an ambassador, and we were laughing—l 
had known him before, for he was present 
at my marriage—and Victor Emmanuel 
came along, and the ambassador said, ‘I 
will give you the place to talk to the Prin- 
cess,’ and Victor said, ‘A beautiful woman 
is better to be seen,’and he laughed.” 

“‘And you knew Garibaldi?’ 

“Oh, yes, I did know him very well, and 
I have a great many letters from him—in It- 
aly, but not here with me.” 

‘And your home is now in Florence?” 

“Yes, and you should see my gardens— 
three large, oh, very large, gardens! I did— 
what do you say—design them myself. 
There are many beautiful trees. When the 
Emperor of Brazil visited me he said these 
were beautiful trees—for Europe,” and the 
lady smiled. 

“But he thought South America could 
surpass them?” 

“Oh, yes! And when he wint back to Bra- 
zil be sent me some yen a a of his a 
dens. One kind there is—it is a new kind 
—that is said to purify the air.” 

**What is it called, princess?” ‘ 

“It is the eucalyptus d’ Austria, and was 
brought from that country. Mine are the 
only ones in Florence.” 

When the Princess D’Istria came to Bos- 
ton, it was as the friend and guest of her 
correspondent, Mrs. Dr. Oliver of this city, 
at whose house she passed some time, re- 
ceiving visits from Mrs Field, Mrs. Long- 
fellow and many distinguished Bostonians. 
Then her thoughts turned longingly to the 
sea, and she begged Mrs. Oliver to find her 
some quiet place where she might ‘‘repose 
herself.” The wild loveliness of Beach 
Bluff enchants her fancy. At the Clifton 
House, with no attendant but her maid, her 
life is as simple and free from conventional 
restraint as possible to ne. Mrs. Oli- 
ver visits her very frequently, and Mrs. 8. 
H. Bertram, a lovely and cultured lady of 
Salem, who is a guest at the Clifton House, 
is a chosen companion of wed ey The 

uresque and beautiful headland of Beach 
luff, with all the blue Atlantic rolling in 
and breaking into foam-crested waves 
against its wild rocks, may well be the 





chosen haunt of artists and peets. There is 
an atmosphere of romance about this place 
that it is impossible to resist. It ison these 
rocks that you fancy Bayard Taylor must 
have written: 
I sit on the lonely headland, 
Where the sea- come and go; 
The clouds are white above me 
And the waves are white below. 

The sea is infinite here, and all-absorbing. 
All else—the charming life at hotels and 
cottages, whose scarlet awnings flutter in 
the wind; the groups of gay promenaders or 
quiet strollers on the beach; the children 
playing on the sani—all seem mere accesso- 
ries of the scene whose supreme fact is the 
infinite expanse of ocean. A sunny silence 
broods over all, broken only by the dash of 
the waves. Active industry has no place 
here, where the only occupation of life 
seems to be to lie on the rocks, or sit dream- 
ing on the piazzas till the night comes softly 
down, and over the waters comes floating 
the sound of the bells of Lynn, while one 
only remembers: 

O, curfew of the setting sun! O, bells of Lynn! 


O, requiem of the dying day! O, bells of Lynn! 
Borne on the evening wind, across the extanvon twi- 


t 
O’er land and sea they rise and fall, O, bells of 
Lynn! 


As Bryant is the interpreter of woods and 
hills; as Whittier is the poet of humanity; 
as Lowell of the calmness of contemplative 
thought, so is Longfellow the especial poet 
of all these lovely and varied influences of 
the sea on the husetts shore. For 
his poet heart was 

—-full of | 
For the secrets of the sea. 
=e wave and bending sky became respon- 
sive. 

Looking up from these wild, jagged 
rocks of the Swampscott beach toward Mar- 
blehead, one sees, in faacy, 

The , old-fashioned, silent town, 

The lighthouse, the dismantled fort, 

The wooden houses, quaint and brown. 
And the old farmhouse where the fire of 
drift-wood burned. In these long summer 
afternoons the Princess d’Istria sits on an 
upper piazza overlooking the sea, a little ta- 
ble with fruit and flowers, arranged by her 
friend, Mrs. Bertram, beside her, and it is 
here she holds many impromptu receptions, 
and wins all who come by her engaging 
e and intellectual brilliancy. In her 
outh she has been a woman of remarkable 
auty. A photograph taken some twenty- 
five years ago shows a face that is a very 
dream of loveliness. Now, at fifty-one 
years of age, she is stout, as she says all 
the women of her race grow after passing 
middle age; her gray hair is put back in 
large, full puffs from a face that indicates 
=_ strength and force of character. She 
as beautiful gray eyes, a glow of color in 
her cheek, and the sweetest expression im- 
aginable, as if of a life at peace with itself 
and all the world. In writing of her one 
would emphasize especially her womanly 
qualities as being as striking as her genius. 

One little error that has gone the rounds 
of the press, to the effect that she had been 
separated legally from her husband, has 
greatly wounded her, and she begged that, 
through the medium of the Herald, this 
might be corrected, as there is no founda- 
tion of truth in the statement, Her mar- 
riage to a Russian prince led to the subse- 
quent residence in that country, which was 
singularly distasteful to her, and her stay in 
Greece during her husband’s life was ren- 
dered essential by her health and by her lib- 
eral ideas, whicb were intolerable to the 
despotic government and in the autocratic 
atmosphere of the Russian nobility. 

Dora d'Istria, otherwise the Princess 
Koltzoff Massalsky, born Helen Ghika, isa 
native of Bucharest, Wallachia. She is a 
| eg both by birth and by marriage. 

he Ghika family are an old and noble race 
of Roman descent. Gregory Ghika, an 
uncle of the princess, was the restorer of 
the throne of Bucharest. Her mother was 
the Princess Catherine, of Grecian descent, 
a woman of literary tastes, who translated 
into Roumanian a work on education by 
Mme. Campan. Prince Michael Ghika, her 
father, was an enthusiast on education, and 
determined that this daughter should be an 
honor to their race; and, accordingly, she 
was early taught French, Latin, Greek and 
German, and later Italian and English, in 
all which languages she speaks and writes 
with ease. The Princess Massalsky has 
seen nearly all the courts of Europe, and 
been the guest of kings and princes, yet she 
retains all her inherent republican simplici- 
ty. Gifted us an artist, she received trom 
an art exhibition at St. Petersburg in 1854 
a silver medal for two pictures suggested to 
her by Heine’s poem. 

“A pine tree sleeps alone 
On northern rrountain side; 


Eternal, stainless snows 
Stretch round it far and wide. 


**The pine dreams of a palm 
As lonely, sad aud still, 

In glowing, eastern clime, 
On burning, rocky hill.” 

Her efforts to assist the people at Candia 
to free themselves from the yoke of oppres 
sion were recognized by the Greeks, who 
invested her with the citizenship of Greece, 
the first time this honor has ever been ac- 
corded to a woman. At the age of twent 
she was married to Prince Koltzoff Massal- 
sky of Russia, a descendant of the old Vik- 
ings, and her residence at the court of St. 
Petersburg lasted six years. Prince Mas- 
salsky died about twelve years ago. 

Dora d’Istria has been called by Miss 
Bremer ‘‘the new Corinne,” and the fitness 
of the mL song has made it in Euro 

uliarly her own. Her first work, entit- 

ed ‘Monastic Life,’’ appeared in Brussels 
sin 1855. Following thisshe passes a period 
of some years among the Swiss Alps, on 
the Lago Maggiore,and from there published 
three works, entitled ‘“‘German, French and 
Italian Switzerland.” With vivid pictures 
of the scenery she unites graphic portrait- 
ures of the men who have shaped the times, 
and interweaves, with all, reflections of 
rofound insight and suggestive thought. 
he most learned and scholarly societies of 
Europe have elected her a member, and the 
citizenship of Italy has been bestowed upon 
her since her residence in Florence. er 
familiarity with the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages has given her a deep and broad 





foundation of Knowledge. In German she 
was a ay il of Humboldt, who ardently 
admi er genius. She has written for 
the stage, extensively in travels, and a long 
list of novels, essays and sketches. Many 
of her papers will be found in the files of 
the International Review and of the Penn 
Monthly, to both of which periodicals she is 
a contributor. 

The princess has made a spostaley. also, 
of Persian study, believing that the nations 
of central Asia, and Persia in particular, 
are destined to play an important part in 
the history of Europe. 

Character that is thrown exclusively into 
the ideal region becomes, of necessity, an 
exotic and unreliable one, and the intellec- 
tual fertility and the permanent influence 
of the character of Dora d’Istria may wisely 
be attributed to her perception of the sig- 
nificance of events and facts, as forming the 
critical points in the history of individuals 
or of nations. The phenomenal aspect of 
genius, as sumetimes depicted by writers 
whose intellects are of the prismatic cast, 
is merely an illusion of a refractive imagi- 
nation. Great results have corresponding 
causes, and the resolute sacrifice of person- 
al ease to untiring labor is the secret of the 
remarkable achievements of this gifted wo- 


an. 

Her object in visiting America is less for 
collecting literary material than it is for 
securing a period of repose and an oppor- 
tunity for the quiet life of thought, which 
is almost impossible to enjoy in her own 
home at Florence, where so many and va- 
ried demands are made upon her time. The 
princess will not attempt any extended 
American travel, being quite content, she 
says, to become acquainted with the larger 
eastern cities and to visit Niagara. 

Brilliant in achievement as in her life, 
perhaps her highest success is that immor- 
tal success of character. In every sense 
has she beautifully fulfilled the monition 
of Schiller: 

“Be trne to the dream of thy youth.” 
—Lilian Whiting in Boston Herald. 


HEROISM OF A CHILD. 





The London papers record an extraordi- 
nary exhibition of heroism by a little girl 
only three and one-half years old. She and 
her sister were playing in their father’s gar- 
den, close to the river Monmow, at Mon- 
mouth. The younger child was running af- 
ter the elder when the latter fell headlong 
down some steps into the river, where the 
water was deeper than usual, owing to the 
recent storms. Seeing her sister carried 
down the stream, the younger girl;plunged 
in to the rescue and seized her by the hat 
and hair. She held on, but the stream 
swept her sister beneath a bridge, her hat 
and a quantity of hair being left in the little 
one’s hand. The younger child then man- 
aged to get ashore, and, running home, gave 
the alarm. A number of persons burried to 
the spot just in time to rescue the girl, in 
shallow water below the bridge, before the 
stream had carried her away. 
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WOMEN JOURNALISTS. 


It is a significant indication of the pro- 
gressive spirit of the press that while the 
equality of human rights is not yet recog- 
nized in church or state, while it is a rare 
thing to hear of the recognition of women 
in legal or medical or theological associa- 
tions, the women journalists of the country 
in our press associations are received upon 
an exact equality with the gentlenen. This, 
at least, is notably true of the Illinois Press 
Association, an organization which in many 
ways reflects honor upon the Prairie State. 
And now, just returned from the ‘‘annual 
excursion,” enjoyed with about ninety mem- 
bers of this assuciation, surrounded by the 
greenery of moss, the drapery of vines, the 
fragrance of water lilies, and other beauti 
ful souvenirs and specimens of the fauna of 
Lake Superior, we attempt a description. 

But who can hope to describe the exqui- 
site sunsets on the Chequamegon Bay, or 
paint the purple tints of the witchery of 
shadows that glorify the surrounding hills, 
light of that exquisite blue, of which sever- 
al of the party exclaimed, ‘‘It is Italy it- 
self.” Governor William E. Smith, of Wis- 
consin, speaking of this bay, says: ‘‘I have 
traveled through nearly every State in this 
Union, in Europe, and in parts of Asia and 
Africa, but in all my travels my eye never 
rested ona more beautiful scene than is now 
spread out before us, that of this great har. 
bor, capable of floating all the navies of the 
world, decked in a glorious twilight, rival- 
ling the mellow lights and shades of Italy.’ 
Nor can we hope to sufficiently emphasize 
the courtesies of the officials of the Wiscon- 
sin Central Railroad, and the thoughtful, 
unwearying kindness of Mr. James Barker, 
the General Ticket Agent of the road, who 
accompanied the excursion. We must not 
pause to attempt description of the tangled 
forests, the crystal streams, the varieties of 
fish, from speckled trout to pickerel, the 
Indian wigwams, or the invigorating at- 
mosphere; we may not hope to make yon un- 
derstand how every wish was grstified. 

We would enjoy telling you of the 
thoughtful attentions of the officials, who 
supplied us with delicious fruits and lemon 
ice; of the kindly conductors, who hearing 
a wish expressed for some water-lilies, tele- 
graphed to a distant town to have some in 
readiness and then filled our car with their 
beauty and fragrance; but as our space is 
limited, we can only say, go and see for 
yourselves, and rest and enthuse as we did 
over the varied beauty of water, woods and 
sky. The fact we desire to emphasize is 





—— 


the exact equality of rights among the mem. 
bers, and the prompt recognition by the 
popular president, Mr. E. A. Snively, of 
Carlinville, of the merits of the women 
journalists. Mrs. Myra Bradwell is vice 
president of the association. Mrs. ©. B 
Bostwick, of the Mattoon Gazette, was ap- 
pointed historian of the occasion; Mrs. Pe. 
ters, of Watseka, and others were selected 
to respond to some of the toasts of the ban. 
quet, and in every possible manner the 
rights of the women journalists were rec. 
ognized. When woman is secured in her 
position with the influential press of the 
country, she is armed with an invincible 
weapon.— Woman's Kingdom. 








TKUST YOUR CHILDREN. 


Those parents who most keenly feel their 
responsibilities, are in danger of watching 
their children too closely. It is surprising 
how early in a child's life this surveillance 
becomes a source of annoyance and urrita- 
tion, through the first instinctive emotion 
of self-respect, and how soon the little ones 
learn to be sly and deceive, hoping in that 
way to escape this watchfulness if possible, 
They conceal their childish sayings and do. 
ings,if they are led to feel that they are sus. 
pected of something wrong. If they are 
unable to understand what it is, they at 
least realize that their parents do not trust 
their honor. They may not be quite able to 
put their annoyances from this cause into 
words; but let this idea creep into a young 
child’s mind, and his perceptions grow old 
fast. Nothing so soon develops the evil 
most feared as this overwatchfulness, 

Teach a child while yet little, that father 
and mother are inclined to commit some 
small matters to its care, and without the 
least show of doubt or fear that the little 
one will fail; and those parents who per- 
haps have forgotten in some degree the 
spirit of their own baby days will scarcely 
be able to realize the happiness this trust 
has bestowed. Theimportance of the trust 
will, of course, be gauged by the age of the 
child. Begin this teaching early. Take care 
that the small pupil is not taxed beyond its 
capacity, but let it distinctly understand 
that the parent is in earnest, and fully be- 
lieves that the commission will not be aeg- 
lected. None can estimate how this event 
ia a child’s life will be fixed in the young 
mind—the first time it feels that its parents 
have turned to it with loving confidence for 
the performance of some little duties, and 
that they have trusted to its honor. Noth- 
ing so clearly awakens self respect as the 
feeling of responsibility which comes with 
the knowledge that they are trusted; and the 
care and faithfulness which even the young. 
est understands will be necessary to execute 
the work to the parents’ satisfaction are 
good seed sown, which in later years will 
bear good fruit, and amply repay all the 
trouble it may have cost to prepare the soil 
for its reception. 

That such teaching is not the easiest of 
all maternal duties every mother knows full 
well, and all would much rather do the 
work than be subject to the tediousness and 
and annoyance of drillinga child. But this 
is the mother's mission, not wisely delegated 
to another. 

First show a child precisely how to do 
certain things. Perhaps the lesson must be 
often repeated before it is done well; but 
after some trials begin by leaving those little 
chores for it to do alone when the mother is 
not near. The more trivial the better at 
first. For instance, say to the little two- 
year-old: ‘‘Mamma must go out a few min- 
utes, but she don’t like to leave the nursery 
in such disorder. Will not my little man 
pick up all the blocks and the playthings he 
is not using, and put them away just as 
mamma likes to see them? And Jennie also 
will, I know, fold her doll’s clothes just as 
I have shown her, and lay them neatly in 
the drawer when her play is over. I am 
sure this room will look very nice when 
mamma returns.” 

If the training is begun early, it soon be- 
comes easy for little folks todo many things 
weil. How proud and happy these minia- 
ture men and women feel when they have 
this token of their mother’s confidence in 
their ability to care for such things as sleé 
intrusts to them! and of course it will be 
often necessary to be a little short-sighted, 
and to pass over a few items that wi!l bear 
improvement; but don’t point them out at 
once. Let the mistakes or defects wait. Ap- 
pear pleased with the first effort. It will be 
time enough when the next trial is made to 
say, ‘I think I would fold this little dress 
so,” or, ‘I would put these books here just 
so.” But give as much sweet approval and 
praise as is judicious to gladden ard encour- 
age them in every effort. Gentle hints may 
be interspersed with all the approval consis- 
tent with truth, and it will not be long be- 
fore the mother will find her little prattlers 
quite competent to take a large share in 
keeping their play-room and bedrooms in 
creditable order. But if these lessons are 
not begun early and made pleasant, children 
will have acquired the habit of being waited 
upon, and will learn to prefer it to helping 
themselves. 

Each year, as a child can bear it, the im- 
portance of the trust and responsibility may 
be increased. If the labor is accepted as 4 
love-offering, to save ‘‘mother’s” time and 
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strength, there will soon be found willing 
hands and happy hearts, ready at all hours 
to lighten the labor and save many weary 
steps, while at the same time the young are 
learning a lesson that will do them good all 
through life. To prevent these little duties 
from becoming wearisome as the child ma- 
tures, vary the lessons by changing often 
the nature of the trust. Try some small 
thing that will tax the taste or judgment a 
little. Send the child out to buy something 
of no great importance, so that if any mis- 
take is made no harm will follow, yet still 
important enough for the child to feel the 
necessity of care and thought in selecting. 
This will soon learn them to exercise dis- 
crimination and judgment in small things, 
and prepare the way to exercise these gifts 
in larger matters. 

An expedition of this kind rises before 
me as one of the brightest of childhood’s 
memories. It was atime of much sickness 
both at home and in the neighborhood. 
Mother was ill, the elder children either on 
the sick-list or absent. It was necessary to 
have ‘‘supplies” from the “shire town,” 
twelve miles distant, where most of the im- 
portant shopping in former days was done, 
and foreign groceries purchased. The chaise 
was at the door, and father, ready to start 
on the journey, was making out the list of 
items by mother’s bedside, when he was 
summoned in great haste to see a patient. 

Here was a dilemma! The purchases 
must be made; the patient must be cared 
for. What was to be done? In the south 
hall door 1 was playing with the baby, so 
near the sick-room I could not fail to hear 
the consultation between father and mother. 
He must go to his patient, but who could be 
sent for the articles so much needed? 

The ‘‘tailoress” would be on hand in the 
morning, and the cloth must be ready for 
her work. A tailoress was an important 
character in those days. If we lost our 
turn, there would be weeks to wait before 
we could secure her again. That would 
never do. ‘‘The boys” must have their 
clothes ready to return to college, and there 
could be no delay about them, anyhow. I 
heard the hurried talk in a kind of dreamy 
wonder as to how they could settle the trou- 
blesome question, but, as one who had no 
personal interest in the matter, went on with 
my frolic with the baby, when mother said, 
“Make out a list, give full directions, and 
send by E—.” 

What a bound my heart gave! I nearly 
dropped the baby. I, not twelve years old, 
and mother thought I could be trusted with 
such a big thing. I felt half a head taller, 
only to think that my mother—bless her!— 
thought I might be trusted. Whether it 
was decided that I should go or not was 
just then a secondary consideration. Yet I 
was wide awake to catch my father’s reply. 

“Send that child! What does she know 
of buying anything? And, Lucy, this is a 
very important errand.” 

Ah, then my heart collapsed. I didn’t 
quite want to go—the work seemed so great 
—but I did want father to think meas trust- 
worthy and capable as mother did. 

“Yes, if you think it safe for her to drive 
so far alone, I think you may trust her to do 
the errand well. The merchants and grocers 
are old friends, and will not take advantage 
of the child.” 

‘Well, it’s the only way left for us,” said 
father, with an anxious, dissatisfied tone, 
and the great responsibility was committed 
to my care. 

It is vain to try to give the thoughts that 
surged through my young brain in that long 
ride to town, or how anxious I was on the 
return ride lest I had forgotten something, 
or made some ill-advised purchase. But 
under all the anxiety and excitement was a 
dull pain, remembering as I did that father 
was not quite ready to trust me. This pain 
didn’t leave me until, safe at home, all the 
purchases laid out and examined, he drew 
me to his knee, close by mother’s sick-bed, 
and kissing me, said, ‘‘Well done, my brave 
girl! Hasn’t she done well, mother?” 

How much good that day’s work, with 
the confidence given, did me in after years, 
giving me all needed courage when duties 
seemed to hard for me, I can never estimate; 
but the most precious of all was the thought 
of my mother’s trust and father’s approba- 
tion. 

It is only by such trust and teaching that 
children can be taught to find pleasure in 
labor, or in important cares, Exact labor 
of children as a duty, sternly command, 
Watch with constant fault-finding and suspi- 
cion, and labor becomes drudgery, and care 
of any kind a terror tothe young. The child 
sither becomes stubborn, or, if timid and 
loving, is so nervously afraid of being blam- 
ed, that this very fear leads to prevarication 
and deceit. 

Ah! if young mothers knew how many 
hours of self-reproach their mothers pass, as 
they look back to the time when they had 
their little ones about them, recalling how 
many mistakes they made by over strictness 
and lack of confidence, it might save the 
young mothers much after-regret, and their 
Children from yielding to many tempta- 
tions. 

But each one must have her own individ- 
ual experiences, and ‘‘old wives’ fables” 
are not heeded until, after many mistakes, 
She learns to know their value.—Mrs. Hen- 
ty Ward Beecher in Harper’s Bazar. 





SENECA FALLS A MISSIONARY GROUND. 


EpiTror JouRNAL:—I read a very inter- 
esting account of ‘Seneca Falls” in the 
JouRNAL of August 14th, and, as that is my 
home, I was the more interested in it; espe- 
cially in the mention of the ‘‘Wesleyan” 
church, as my parents have been members 
of it for many years. Often have | sat in 
its high backed pews and listened to the 
brave, true words of its ministers against 
wrongs of every kind. The ‘key note” of 
the Wesleyan church has ever been ‘‘Re- 
form’’, and it was because of this, that the 
women were allowed to hold their ‘‘Conven- 
tion” in it. 

The church is strictly orthodox, but you 
can imagine what a free spirit it possessed 
in those early days of orthodox repression, 
when it would allow men and women of all 
creeds to speak from its pulpit upon the 
most unpopular reforms. There came to us 
not only those who spoke for ‘‘Woman’s 
Rights,” but also those who dared to speak 
for the ‘‘rights” of the slaves, and the dif- 
ferent Temperance organizations sent us 
many noble men and women, who made 
rea! sacrifices for that then very unpopular 
reform. 

My mother often speaks of these different 
speakers, especially of Mrs. Frances D. 
Gage; indeed, she left a favorable impres- 
sion of herself in the hearts of all who heard 
her. Although ‘‘isms” do not receive the 
attention they once did in our village, yet 
the hearts of its citizens still thrill at the 
touch of eloquent truth, and when John B. 
Gough, Wendell Phillips, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, and others come to us, their 
words are remembered and repeated from 
home to home. 

I would say to ‘“‘Jecturers,” remember 
‘Seneca Falls,” and if you are calied there, 
speak some strong words for the enfran- 
chisement of women. Our citizens are prac- 
tical and intelligent, and when the fire of 
Reform does reach them, it will kindle a 
blaze that cannot be quenched. 

Emma 8. ALLEN. 

Cliftondale, Mass. 
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WOMEN AND DANDIES IN NEWPORT. 





Here is a description of fashionable wo- 
men and men at Newport, R. I. 


Seating 7 on the broad piazza of the 
first floor, 1 watched the graceful figures 
that passed up and down in their graceful 
summer toilettes. Such dowagers, such 
dames, such girlish beauties as walked there! 
It may be very well to quote that old saw of 
‘‘beauty unadorned,”’somewhere in the back 
regions of the country, where adornments 
alone have not the right to the term of 
beauty; but it won't do here in Newport, 
where the thing has become high art. Here 
is a girl now strolling past me. She wears 
a gown of white sheer muslin, which ex- 
presses her figure, drapes here and reveals 
there, and floats, floats, floats everywhere. 
Upon her blonde head rests a picturesque 
hatof leghorn which shows a soft mass of 
blonde and a bunch of blush roses; and this 
is all tied down under a soft chin with more 
blonde; and as she turns, below all this film 
of lace and perfection of texture a pair of 
round arms gleam, and blush rosily through 
the close fitting,thin sleeve from shoulder to 
elbow. It is the perfection of toilet, and I 
defy any girl with a decent figure and an 
ordinarily youthful smoothness of skin not 
to be a beauty clothed on with such a love- 
liness of garniture. The dowagers and 
dames in their way are as artistic in their 
fine plumage of jet and go!d lace, and the 
youth who attend these younger beauties of 
the hour are also a study of costume in 
their white flannel suits. tt is amusing to 
see the old dandies in their pearl gray coat, 
hat, trowsers, like the Prince of Wales,— 
and do they, too, pearl-powder and lace and 
brace with whalebone and steel springs? For 
how trim,and straight and elegant they are! 
But they prove, with all their trimness and 
straightness, that youthful appearance is not 
to be cajoled by masculine fashions, and one 
turns with relief to the loose-coated, slouch- 
hatted free-and-easiness of the sensible gray- 
beards who content themselves with an easy 
cut, and the grace of dignity. 


oe 
HOW SAN FRANCISCO IS SUPPLIED WITH 
EGGS, 


A singular quarrel over on the Pacific 
coast between a corporation and the Gov- 
ernment calls to mind a singular industry 
there, the story of which is not without in- 
terest. The Farallone Islands are about 
thirty miles from the mouth of San Fran. 
cisco Bay, and they are the home of innu- 
merable sea fowls. When San Francisco 
first began to be a city, its constant cry was 
for eggs. To supply the lack of eggs the 
project of stealing those of the gulls and the 
mubrs of the Farallone Islands was under- 
taken, and it proved successful and has ever 
since been maintained. The birds are too 
plenty to count or to estimate, as may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the egg-gatherers 
bring in often, or used to gather, 500 dozen 
in a day; and a great many of the nests are 
inaccessible, a great many others devastated 
by the rivalry of the birds themselves, and, 
of course, a large part of the birds at any 
One time are not laying. The egg season is 
from May to August, and, if even 400 dozen 


is the rule, the harvest would be pretty near * 


500,000 eggs. The quarrelling between the 
gulls and the mubrs leads toa loss of a good 
many muhr eggs, which the gulls at every 
chance destroy. 

The egg business is conducted by a com- 
pany, which has the right. It pays egg- 
gatherers five cents a dozen and sells the 





e ‘Francisco for fifteen cents a 
dozen. The Government has a lighthouse 
on one of the islands, and recently a light- 
keeper has been gathering eggs on his own 
account. It seems he was ‘‘jostled” by the 
regular egg men, and forbidden from further 
hunting, as they say a stranger scares the 
mubrs from the nests and then the gulls get 
at their eggs. The jostled keeper has put 
the case before the Government, although 
the company offers to keep him supplied 
with eggs for nothing, and the Government 
officers will investigate the matter. 

Save for the lighthouse people the islands 
are practically deserted at all times in the 
year, and in the winter are inaccessible, but 
they pan outeggs like a barnyard in the 
spring, and the poulty all feeds and takes 
care of itself.—Hartford Courant. 





HUMOROUS. 


A Philadelphia paper says that Boston 
women at Swampscott bathe in white-kid 
gloves and bonnets, This is singular; most 
people bathe in water. 


A city firm engaged in the provision busi- 
ness in the basement of Quincy Market was 
called upon by a new customer, the other 
day, who remarked, ‘‘I presume I can buy 
goods as cheap here as anywhere else?” 
“Oh, yes,” replied the senior member, ‘‘in 
fact, we are always under the market.” 


A handsome girl of Indianapolis, Ind., 
who habitually used arsenic to improve her 
complexion, has nearly lost her eyesight. 
She had a young man in hereye. She has 
not now. This for two reasons: He has 
taken himself away, and she couldn’t see 
him if he hadn’t. 


“Oh, look at that donkey! he’s been de- 
stroying that hill of corn!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Suburban, in dismay. ‘‘Confound him!” 
said her husband, flinging a stick at the an- 
imal; ‘‘he’sacorn-summit ass!” The scream 
that Mrs 8. uttered before going off in a 
faint, frightened the beast more than her 
husband's stick. 


As Oliver Wendell Holmes long since 
said to the applauding thousands who gath- 
ered around his breakfast-table: ‘‘Wher- 
ever the trotting horse goes, he carries in 
his train brisk omnibuses, lively baker’s 
carts, and therefore hot rolls, the jolly 
butcher’s wagon, the cheerful gig, the 
wholesome afternoon drive with wife and 
child,—all the forms of moral excellence, 
except truth, which does not agree with 
any kind of horseflesh.” 











Miss H. L. LANC, 
ORIGINAL 


DAtoo HEF ORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM. 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON 


Formerly Hamilton Place 
Founded by the 


DAIS REPORM 


COMMITTEE 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN'S CLUB 
For the Manufacture and 
Sale of 
Ladies’ & Children’s 
UNDERWEAR 


UPON 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPALS 











UNION UNDER FLANNEL 


PATTERNS A SPECIALTY, 


Ep “ome years since, the New 
4 England Woman's Club ap- 
pointed a special commit- 

ee to inveatigate the sub- 
ject and devise methods of 
m provement in under-clo- 
thing for women. Upon 
which will be found,among 
others, the names of 
ks. DR. DIO LEWIS, 
Mrs. C. M. SEVERANCE, 
Mrs. Dr, §. E. BROWN, 
DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, 
Miss Lucia M. PEABODY 
Mrs. PHEBE N. KENDALL 
Mrs. H. L, T. WOLCOTT, 
Miss H. L. BROWN, 

All then of Boston, 


These ladies gave great at- 
tention to the work. and 
the result of two years of 














EMANC.wW’ ATION SUIT. 





SEND 2 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


labor may be seen ‘at my 
jrooms. They confidently 
recommend these gar- 
jmaents to the public as 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE 
MADE PRACTICABLE FOR 
WOMEN’S UNDER-WEAR, 
UPON HYGIENIC PRIN- 
CIPLES, While it is 
my. endeavor to make 
ny work of that superior 
character which cannot 
4 | fail to meet the tasteand 
‘|\demand of the best class 
of customers, IAM THEIR 
ONLY AUTHORIZED AG- 
ENT, THEIR ONLY MEDI- 
UM OF BUSINESS COMMU- 
NICATION WITH THE 





PUBLIC, and I sell noth- 
ing which has not their 
entire approval. 


Miss H. L, LANG 
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THE ONLY MEDICINE 


That Acts at the Same Time on } 


THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. 


Win’ be pertout 1 if ter? work wel ‘health 
: me clo; : 
dreadful diseases are-sure to follow with ° 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Billousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Repy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 

because the blond is poisoned 


are develo 
with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the healthy action and all there 
destroying evils will banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to eufter, 

Thousands havebeencured. Tryitand you 
will add one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 

Why suffer longer from the torment 
of an aching back 7 

Why bear such distress from Con- 
stipation and Piles ? 

hy be so fearful because of dis- 

ordered urine? 

















Krpyey-Wort will cure you. Try a pack- 

age at once and be satisfied. 
Itisa dry vegetable compound and 

One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 

Your Druggist has it, or will get tt for 
you. Insist upon having it. Price, $1.00, 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 

§ (Will send post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 
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MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

THis PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURB IS and en- 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERYCUS 8Y& 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. T FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female system. 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors laboratory. 

No, 238 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 


rs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 


Send for pamphlets. Address as above. 
No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’: 
ER 8. cure Constipation, Bilious 


ness, and Torpiditysof the Liver. 9 cts. pcr box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 


DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why so many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness and Suffering 


among the Ladies of our Land? 


Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 
injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene’s great success in curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE'S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injary to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9to12, Address 


F. E. GREENE, M. D. 


Boston, Mass. 





34 Temple Place, 
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BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 


PALACE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 

Without doubt the finest Pianos in the world. En- 
comet by all the geet axtiote: Sherwood, Beniar 
Thomas, and the whole ee ee "an 4 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


‘rhe best nee ee Piano before the public. 
Gives good sutisfaction and is fully wersented. 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 
gang, Bat for style, tone and finish, cannot_be 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 
Accordeons, Concertinas, Baud Instruments, Stri 
fridges gt, Call and examine, or sud fr cae 
e . D. . roprietors 
(Hetablished 1869] No. 612 Washington street Boston 
11 ly 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. ‘ a 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2 a. m., 5 to 6 P. x. 


ELECTRICITY 
The best Spring Tonic. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck. 


ELECTRIG AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial agent, and « 
special study, and having ueed it daily in her office 
| age for twelve years, is competent to admlnister 
t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 
mane = nerves prostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, 

e 











ecrofu mente, etc., etc. Her Hygienic Ki 
ney Compound, has never failed to remove he 
tion from the Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi 


as foundin the gall ducts, painful micturitions, in- 
continence etc,, etc. Her Improved Hygienic Plast- 
ers for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, 
shoulders, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve 
ness ase ane t ‘7 liver - create potion, ote. ete. A 

or Bunions. er ic Hair Pomade 
preventing grey hair; her sailion for the scalp, to 
prevent baldness, and to allay irritation, her Abdomi- 
nal and Umbilical Supporters, Trusses and Elastic 
Bands are well known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 


28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat South Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 








BOSTON &TUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 


HARVARD 8TUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge 
BRANCHES[IN CANADA, 





Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at above ad- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re- 
duced rates, 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, full len or three-fourths | 
$6.00 Ane e oop: EM 


ozen 
ee Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full feanth ee three-fourths 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 per 


dozen. 
The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
Ca full length or three-fourths length, 


0.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo eeete Head, $12.00 dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourths 
length, $5.00 per dozen. 


e a Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 


ozen. 
Le ee attention given to Copying and Enlar 
Oldpictures of cre Ceowian a a J 


licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colo 
or India Ink, - 2 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania.—The Thirty-first Annual Session 

will commence on Thursday, October 7th, 1880, in 

the commodious new coll building, 

Ro ee ¥ ven ie ne Women's Hos- 
van hi 2 

Phopedic Hospitals, a 7 


tions and Winter Quizzes, are free (except for ex 

of ) to all matriculants of the 4 
Eee ra information, gadrese RACHEL L- BOD. 
21st st., Philadelphia. ’ ollege Avenue and 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


~- edition RP o. aoe, treats of the 
of wives ows. Price, 
adore” to dinetieasl oe 
street, Boston, Mass. 
ily 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


Thetwenty-seventh year of this Family and Day 
School for both sexes will’ begin Wednesday, Sept 
15, 1880. For particulars address, 
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" a “mon 
dustrial Union, 4 








NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 


West Newton, Mass. 10w20 
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AN INTERVIEW COKRECTED. 


Eprror JovurnaL:—I am sorry to see re- 
printed in the current number of the Wo- 
MAN’sS JOURNAL, a tissue of misrepresenta- 
tion and misunderstanding which appeared 
some time ago in the Hvening Telegram of 
this city and was promptly denied. The 
original article, however, was copied with- 
out the denial in several Western papers, 
from one of which you have taken it. Three 
of the ladies who were represented as ‘‘in- 
terviewed,” viz:—Miss Anthony, Mrs. Gage, 
and Mrs. Hallock were not in the city, and 
were not seen at all by the reporter. Mrs. 
Lozier and myself, whom he did see, were 
both so annoyed by the strange misinterpre- 
tation of our words, that, without consulta- 
tion, we each sent a correction to the Téle- 
gram, the two letters appearing on the two 
days after the “interview.” 

The conversation described as taking 
place between the “representative of the 
press” and myself, is so utterly unlike what 
I really said, that the only way properly to 
correct it is to deny each sentence sepa- 
rately. The whole style of speech is unlike 
mine. I did not say ‘‘Bless you,” as I never 
used the expression in my life. I did not 
say that Gen. Garfield was ‘‘dreadfully op- 
posed to us” and would ‘‘work against us in 
every way.” I did not dispose of my hus- 
band's vote in that summary fashion. So I 
might go on with a series of denials, which 
would cover each separate phrase and ex- 
pression. 

Miss Anthony suffers almost more than 
myself, as she was not “‘interviewed” at all, 
and the story of her movements is entirely 
incorrect. She is not making ‘‘a campaign 
against Gen. Garfield.” She did not recent- 
ly tell me that ‘‘she felt much encouraged 
to go ahead with the good work.” She 
never said to me or to any one that ‘‘She 
made up her mind that Garfield was not the 
proper man to fill the important position of 
chief magistrate of the nation at the time 
she visited him at his home in Ohio, and 
she advised all her friends in the Woman’s 
Rights movement to urge their husbands and 
brothers to vote for Hancock.” 

She has been as much annoyed as I have 
been, at the report of this pretended ‘‘inter- 
view,” and has written me an emphatic de- 
nial of it. 

The whole object of our present campaign 
in-New York, is not to promote the election 
of Gen. Hancock, but to rouse the whole 
State on the question of Woman Suffrage. 
After the allegation that the law passed last 
winter giving the women of the State the 
right to vote at school elections was illegal, 
and the active opposition to’ their voting 
which has been made in some places, nota- 
bly at New Rochelle, some effort on the 
part of the Suffragists of New York is abso- 
lutely necessary. As Mrs. Charlotte Cleve- 
land has very justly remarked:—‘‘School 
Suffrage for women, under the present stat- 
utes, even if people could be persuaded that 
it was valid, will not amount to anything 
very gratifying to Suffragists, unless special 
efforts are made by somebody to help women 
to the use of the franchise.” 

Realizing this fact, a campaign has been 
organized, which, we hope, may rouse anin- 
terest throughout the whole State. When 
you think what a large State this is, with 
its sixty counties, you will realize what an 
immense task we have undertaken. Miss 
Anthony takes the thirty western counties, 
and begins her campaign the first of Sep- 
tember, holding county conventions wher- 
ever it is practicable. Mrs. Helen M. Slo- 
cum is holding meetings on Long Island, 
and will afterwards canvass the counties 
east of the Hudson river. Mr. Willcox has 
already held meetings in Ulster and Dutch- 
ess counties. I myself begin next week in 
Rockiand county, and from there will make 
a tour through the counties east of the Hud- 
son. In this way, we hope, before the elec- 
tion takes place, to have, at least, informed 
the women of the State of their new privi- 
leges. Individually I have been invited to 
address some Democratic clubs; but, as a 
party, the Woman Suffragists of New York 
are laboring only for Woman Suffrage. 

Lititre DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

New York, Sept. 1, 1880. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN IN NEW 
YORK. 


Eprror JouRNAL:—In order that all our 
friends should know my connection with 
the New York State Suffrage work for this 
fall, I send you this note. 

Individually I have undertaken to hold 
meetings through the length and breadth of 
Long Island, and in all counties east of the 
Hudson. Miss Anthony and Mrs. Blake 
will be responsible for meetings through the 
rest of the State. 

The chief objects of this effort are to in- 
struct women upon their right to vote at the 
approaching school elections, and to stir up 
an enthusiasm among them upon the subject; 

also to advocate the cause of ““‘Woman Suf- 
frage” in its largest and broadest sense. 

My political creed is ‘‘Justice and equali- 
ty for Woman;” nothing more, nothing less; 
because that underlies all other reforms. 

I commenced my work by a meeting in 
a Methodist Church, at Astoria, L. I., last 
evening. The lecture room was filled with 
an intelligent and interested audience, 





among whom were the minister and church 
trustees. 

Mrs. Emma Gates Conklin, an old and 
faithful temperance worker, gave me great 
assistance both by words and work. There 
had been some misgivings among the church 
officers, lest it should take too much the form 
of a political meeting, but I proved to them 
that my politics and my religion were one 
and inseparable. 

I shall continue these meetings until the 
time for school elections. 

So far as the Presidential contest is con- 
cerned—l have no heart in it. 

Heuen M. Siocum. 

New York, August 28, 1880. 





FILIAL DEVOTION OF A FRENCH GIRL. 


A poor young girl came one day into one 
of the bureaux of the Mont-de-Piété of 
Paris to pawn a bundle of clothes, upon 
which they gave her only three francs. For 
fifteen consecutive years she came regular- 
ly to pay the interest on this modest sum, 
amounting to a few centimes, without hav- 
ing sufficient cash to redeem the clothes. 
The Administration, struck by the care she 
took to preserve the little deposit of cloth- 
ing, sought her out. They found that, in 
all her toils and pains, she had never been 
able, in fifteen years’ time, to raise the three 
francs necessary to redeem her precious lit- 
tle bundle. There was evidently in the 
conduct of this woman, so laborious and so 
good, and yet beautiful, a great courage 
which took its source in noble sentiments. 
They requested her to come before the ad- 
ministration of the Mont-de-Piété, and there 
she was asked to take away, without pay- 
ment, the modest bundle of necessaries of 
which she had been so long deprived. It 
was then that they comprehended the beau- 
tiful spirit of this unfortunate. The little 
bundle was composed of a petticoat and a 
woman’s fichu of somecheap stuff. Scarce- 
ly was it opened when she took these things 
in both hands and covered them with kisses, 
melting into tears. This was all that was 
left to her by her poor mother who had died 
fifteen years previously, and in order to 
preserve these precious relics she had 
borne religiously her pious tribute, as 
one goes to the cemetery to place flowers 
upon the tomb of a loved one, on the day 
of a funeral anniversary. 
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THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTH CAROLINA. 





Eprror JouRNAL:—If any of your readers 
have read ‘‘Land of the Sky,” and doubt the 
truth of its pictures, let them take the Air 
Line road from New York, and in thirty- 
hours, via Charlotte and Spartanburg, reach 
this little town, which is 2200 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

The rail road from the latter place was 
finished a year ago, and after the train 
leaves Tryon City (a town of three houses 
and a “‘shop”) it is steady up-hill work for 
ten hours, the average grade being 225 feet 
to the mile, one mile being 281 feet. The 
track seems to cling to the side of the moun- 
tain, which on one side rises hundreds of 
feet, while the same distance below are deep 
ravines, with clear running streams gushing 
and foaming over rocky beds. The sloping 
sides of the narrow valley are covered with 
trees, over whose tops wild grape vines have 
spread a luxuriant carpet of green. 

A small country town is seldom attrac- 
tive, but off from the main street some 
boarding houses have a fine view. We are 
a mile and a quarter out, and I wish some 
of the faithful workers who need brain-rest 
could swing in the hammock or rest beneath 
the awning, under the great pines whose 
thick tops keep off the glare, and beneath 
whose branches we look out on a sloping 
meadow bordered by trees, with the little 
village nestled at the foot of ‘‘Stony,” while 
on either side range after range rises in 
solemn stillness, making an outline of wav- 
ing curves, with light clouds floating be- 
tween the tall peaks, over a hundred of 
which are kissing the clouds. 

The luxury of living—especially after a 
winter of hard work—is fully realized here, 
where one can spend nearly all the day-time 
out doors in the delicious atmosphere, free 
from flies or mosquitoes, and then, if a little 
cool, gather around a cheery open fire for 
the evening. Our party of five occupy a 
whole cottage at the edge of the grove, tak- 
ing our meals in the “‘big house,” where the 
generous hostess of The Pines furnishes our 
champion appetites with from five to nine 
kinds of vegetables, plenty of fruit, etc., 
which have added from three to fifteen 
pounds to our various weights. 

It has been head-quarters for regaining 
health and strength, renewing mental and 
nervous vitality. for future work. From 
here we make trips to places of interest. 
Stony, Butt, Tryon and many other moun- 
tain peaks can’ be reached on horseback. 
Eighteen miles distant is Chimney Rock, so 
named from huge masses which seem chis- 
eled out of, yet stand above the summit, 
like chimneys to a house. 

Nine miles after leaving, we enter Ready 
Patch Gap, a pass through the range, and 
here the scenery is grand. The Main Broad 
flows- through the narrow valley, and is 
forded thirteen times in four miles; only at 
two places was it over the hubs, but its bed 








is a continuous mass of stones and rocks,’ 


over which it rushes and foams along, nar- 
rowing or widening with the space allotted 
to it by the abrupt mountain sides, which 
are thickly covered with foliage, except at 
certain places where the face is one perpen- 
dicular mass of stone, over which streams 
of water fall four or five hundred feet. 

For six miles the horses can only walk, 
picking their way carefully down the wind- 
ing hills, only a few feet from the edge of 
the precipice. The remaining three miles 
were through the famous Hickory-Nut Gap, 
and then the Hotel is reached. A mile be- 
yond, astream comes down a mountain side, 
and in three places falls into a deep pool. 
The dark green water whirls and swirls, and 
then foams up and rushes onward. The 
guide informs us, that the respective depth 
is ‘forty feet, sixty feet, and bottomless.” 
The house seems in a deep sided basin, 
closed in by high mountains, and no way of 
getting out. The sun goes out of sight, but, 
long after, his light shines on their peaks. 

Next morning the carriage takes us one 
mile, but the next is only reached by an 
hour’s hard climbing. Huge grey rocks are 
tumbled and piled over each other, with 
trees growing around and between them. 
Vines running everywhere lend their 
strength to guides, who literally pull us up 
over the inclined planes. At last the Cave 
is reached; it 1s formed by numerous por- 
tions of rocks fallen over each other ina 
way to shut out light. A few pieces of 
‘fat wood” are kindled, and we creep 
through an opening three feet by four, pass 
along a narrow ledge and over a pile of 
stones, when, out of a natural window, one 
looks on the scene below. This is in the 
famous Bald Mountain, where rumblings of 
a volcano have been frequently heard. 

The Hotel is owned and now kept by 
Judge G. W. Logan, who also owns a thou- 
sand acres in the region. He was formerly 
a member of Congress, and one of the Union 
men who suffered; his refined and delicate 
wife told us she once drove fifty four miles in 
an open buggy to save his life. He was the 
‘‘main spring” in putting down the Ku Klux 
of this State, knew Judge Tourgee, but had 
not then seen that most truthful of all history 
—The Fool’s Errand. 

There is too much for one letter. Cor- 
dially yours, Marta SCHOFIELD. 

Hendersonville, N. C., August 26, 1880. 
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ROBERT INGEXSOLL’S SPEECH. 





Robert Ingersoll is a pronounced friend 
of Woman Suffrage. Yet even he does not 
always remember to apply his principles. 
In reading the admirable speech with which 
he recently opened the Presidential cam- 
paign here in New England, we wonder he 
did not apply his argument in the case of 
women. Until every family is recognized 
as having two heads instead of one, the 
American family is despotic, not republican. 

We have gota country which is, in m 
opinion, the best in this world. I hold all 
forms of government in sublime contempt 
except the ———- form of government. 
[Applause] [utterly detest every system of 
government that is not founded on the le- 
gally-expressed will of a majority of the 
people. [Applause.] I look upon kin 
and princes and noblemen as men in the 
livery of larceny, wearing the insignia of 
robbery. Iam proud I am an American, 
and that I live in a civilized country. When 
I speak of a free country I confine myself 
to the northern and western States of this 
great republic. [Applause.] This is, in 
my opinion, the t government in the 
world, simply because it gives the best 
chance to every human being. It is the 
best country, simply because there is more 
liberty here than there is anywhere else, 
simply because life, liberty and property 
are better secured in the northern and wes- 
tern States of this Union than in any other 
portion of the inhabited globe. I love 
this country, because it gives to the lowest 
equal opportunity with the greatest. The 
avenues to distinction are open toall. We 
have done remarkably well, considering 
what we have had todo with. We have 
taken the failures of other countries; we 
have taken the men who could not succeed 
in England. We have taken the men who 
have been robbed and trampled upon. We 
have taken them into this country, and the 
seconc generation are superior to the nobil- 
ity of the country from which their fathers 
emigrated. [Cheers.] We have taken the 
Irishman robbed, we have taken the foreign- 
er from the almshouse, and we have turned 
their rags into robes; we have transformed 
their hovels and huts into palaces; out of 
the paupers we have made patriotic, splen- 
did men; that is what we have done in this 
country. We have given to everybody in 
the Union, in the States to which I have re- 
ferred, equal opportunities to get a home, 
oy opportunities to attain distinction. 


at is the reason I like this country. I 


like this country because the honest and in- 
dustrious man is a nobleman; I like it be- 
cause a man, no matter how pose he may 
be, whether a merchant or clerk, can go 
home at night, take his tow-headed boy on 
his knee, and say to him: . ‘‘John, the pub- 
ic schools and every avenue of distinction 
are open to you; your father may be igno- 
rant, he may not be good at figures; but 
yon may rise to the highest office within the 
gift of civilized people.” [Applause and 
cheers.] We don’t know how good this 
country is. Do you know that we have 
more to eat here than any other nation on 
the globe has? and thatis quite an item. 
[Laughter.] We have better clothes, and 
they come nearer fitting us. [Applause. ] 
There is more general information among 
our people, and it is better distributed than 
in any-other country. But really the great- 
est thing about our country is, that there is 
no other ‘country where women and chil- 





dren are treated as well as they are in the 
ve States. [Cheers.] tas me tell you 
w 


y. 

In other countries the family is patterned 
after the form of government. In coun- 
tries where there is a monarch, the head of 
the family is a monarch; in countries where 
there is a despot at the head of government, 
the head of the family is a despot. Here 
in this country our families are republican. 
Every man sitting by the fireside has a vote. 
[Cheers.| These are a few of the reasons 
why I like this country. I like it because 
it gave meachance. [Applause.] I like it 
because a man in the lowest walks of life can 
havea chance. I like it because a boy who 
has worked on acanal, a boy who has driven 
a mule on the towpath, a boy who has cut 
wood at twenty-five cents a cord—I like it 
because such a boy is going to be the next 
President of the nited States. [Applause. | 
What a magnificent compliment they pay 
to our system of government! hat a 
splendid compliment ~ pay to the one 
half of our people by making prominent in 
this canvass the fact that the boy was poor, 
that the boy was compelled to work! What 
in other countries would be a mark of dis- 
grace, in this is transfigured into the wings 
of honor and of fame. fey ape 

Now, as I have said, this is a good coun- 
try, but there are perils against which we 
must carefully guard. As I told youin the 
first place, you have got to fight for every- 
thing that is good, and the work is never 
done. There are always some who fall in 
the rear. In the clearest water there will 
be settlings, and just so it is in politics. 
There are certain perils that menace this 
government, and let us be honest about it. 





APPEAL TO ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


The St. Louis Centrat Advocate says: 


We notice that the action of our last Gen- 
eral Conference in regard to the licensing of 
women to exhort and preach is not under- 
stood by all our churches, or perhaps some 
of them ore not inclined to abide by it. A 
society in Ohio recently recommended a 
woman for license to preach, hoping that 
the quarterly conference might be induced 
to grant it on the score that there is no spe- 
cific rule against the licensing of women. 
But the quarterly conference properly re- 
fused to entertain it, and an appeal was 
made to the annual conference which will 
settle the matter. 
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RACES AND VOCATIONS. 


The developments of the census are of 
immense value ethnologically and economi- 
cally. Some of the returns from New York, 
according to the Post of that city, show 
that the men of from eighteen to twenty- 
five years of age, who are without any oc- 
cupation or ostensible business, are the sons 
of Irish parents, when they are not the sons 
of retired merchants. Notasingle instance 
was found in ten thousand names, where the 
son of an alien German was registered as a 
plumber. Most of the citizens who were 
born in Ireland are laborers, stonecutters, 
brick and stone masons, or blacksmiths. 
The piaro makers are Germans, also the 
men in breweries. The bartenders who 
dispense stronger beverages are of Irish 
parentage. Railroad men are Americans, 
a few of whom can be found on the police 
force, the bulk of which is composed of 
Irishmen and Germans. The fresco pain- 
ters are Germans. Shopgirls were chiefly 
born in this country of German or Irish 
parentage. Furniture and cabinet makers 
are Germans, as well as the musicians. 
Nearly every German family has a sewing 
machine, while the Irish rarely possess one. 
The latter, says the Post, were frequently 
unable to tell their ages. A fair sample of 
their replies to the enumerators, when ask- 
ed about their age, is afforded by the an- 
swer of a woman, who said, ‘‘Well, sor, I 
don’t really know, but I suppose I’m forty- 
eight—goin’ on sixty.” The census enum- 
erators found abundant evidence of the 
general prosperity of the community. Of 
artisans and mechanics,scarcely one (except 
out-of-door workers) had been unemployed 
from January, 1879, to June, 1880.—TZ'ran- 
script. 


NATURALIZATION AND POLL TAX. 





A friend in Dighton asks us the following 
questions: : 

1. Is a woman, who was born in Europe 
and whose husband, also born abroad, has 
been naturalized since her marriage, thereby 
herself naturalized? 

Answer.—No statute expressly applies tu 
such acase. But, by implication, such a 
woman would probably have a legal right to 
register and vote. By all means let her do 
80. 

2. Must a woman pay this year’s poll tax 
if she registers and votes on last year’s poll 
tax? 

Answer.—She can register and vote on 
last year’s poll tax. She does not thereby 
become liable to pay a poll tax this year. 


WHAT SHE COULD. 


‘“‘What She Could,” is the name of a song 
written by Miss M. E. Servoss, and inscribed 
to Mrs. Hayes, beginning: 

‘*More brave than they who at the stake 
Their lives for truth resign, 
Is she who from our Nation's feasts 

Hath dared to banish wine.” 
It was written at Miss Willard’s request, 
and is published by the author with music 
by a popular composer, and is sold for the 
benefit of the Mrs. Hayes Memorial Fund 
by Miss M. E. Servoss, 156 State St., Chi- 
cago, lil., who will give all profits as author 
and publisher to the Memorial Fund. 
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LITERARY NOTIOEs. 


ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. Translat 
Thomas Leland. Vol. I. No. 34 tee 
dard Series. Price, 20 cents. 


FRONDES AGRESTES; OR, READINGS IN Mop. 
ERN Painters. By Ruskin. Chosen at 
her pleasure by a y friend of the au- 
thor and reviewed by himself. No, 35 
Standard Series. Price, 15 cents. 

These selections include the finest things 
said by Mr. Ruskin on the sky, streams and 
sea, mountains, stones, plants and flowers 
education, the moralities, the principles of 
art, and the power and office of the imagi- 
nation. It is a good book for summer read- 
ing especially in the mountains. Mr. Rus. 
kin’s notes, commenting on his own writ- 
ings, are quaint and instructive. 


Joan or Arc. By Lamartine. No. 36 Stan- 
dard Series. rice, 10 cents. 
This book is exceedingly interesting. 











Nature’s Sluice-Way. 

The Kidneys are nature’s sluice-way to 
wash out tle debris of our constantly chang. 
ing bodies. If they do not work properly 
the trouble is felt everywhere. Then be 
wise and as soon as you see signs of dis- 
order get a package of Kidney-Wort and 
take it faithfully. It will clean the sluice. 
way of sand, gravel or slime and purify the 
whole system. 

President Hayes 

Recovered the full and absolute contro] 
of his spinal column by the prompt use of 
the great brain, blood and nerve food known 
as Wyomoke, and he keeps it in the White 
House for daily use. {t produces rapid, 
thorough and permanent cures in all nervous 
diseases, heart affections, broken-down con- 
stitutions, etc. $1.00, $1,50 and $3.00 per 
bottle. Sold by all druggists. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


“Our Public Schools 3 What they are, Whai 














they should be, and Woman's duty toward them,” 
is the subject of the lectureto be given in Kennedy 
Hall (lower hall) Friday evening, t. 15, at un- 


der the auspices of the Highland Woman Suffrage 
Club by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer. Other speakers 
expected. The public cordially invited. 


School Suffrage for Women.—A meeting 
in behalf of this object will be held next Tuesda 
evening, Sept. 7,in Rev, Mr. Bradley's new Chapel, 
opposite Lowell School House, Center street, High- 
lands. Several eminent speakers are expected to ad- 
dress the meeting. 


Proof-Reading.— A thoroughly competent 
proof-reader, who is at liberty a part of each day, 
would like to do the work of @ small office, or extra 
work ina large. Miyut, perhaps, arrange to ‘‘sub” 
for readers permanently located. ‘Address Proof- 
reader, at this office. 

The Reading Room 4 Park street is open 
every Sunday afternoon from 3 to 6 P. m. 


Read Miss H. L. Lang's Dress Reform Com- 
mittee advertisement in another column. 


W. J. Colville will lecture in Kennedy Halli, 
Warren st., Boston Highlands, Sept. 9, at 734 Pr. m. 
Subject: ‘‘Woman's true place in Modern Society.” 


LET—Part of a house, seven rooms, with mod- 

ern improvements, the rent of which, including 

furnace heat, will be equivalent to three persons 

board, who are in the house, also privilege as few 

table hoarders. For further particulars inquire at 
103 West Springfield street, Boston. 
































THE WILSON PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


With Thirty Changes of Position. 
BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 


Parlor, Library 
Invalid hair, 
Child’s Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, com 
bining beau ty 
lightness,strengt 
simplicity and 
comfort. Every 
thing to an exac 
science. The In 
valid Self-Propel 
ling Chair for th 









Invalid Position, 
Infirm or comfort of the Paralyzed and Rheumatics 
invaluable. Chair in Cane Seating for summer 
isa Luxury. 
The Wilson Chairs have been awarded the highest 
oy my for their superiority and merit, wherever 
hey have been exhibited. Warerooms 535 Washing: 
ton street, opposite Messrs. R. H. White & Co. 
Send for Illustrated circalar. Address 
THE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR MF"G C'}., 
535 Washington street, Boston. 3mo20 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WomMENn 
Auburndale, Mass, 


A home school of high grade and limited numbers. 
Personal care in all particulars of our growing girls. Its 
nearness to Boston gives unusual possibilities for se- 
curing the Best Teachers. Sunny rooms. Abund- 
ance of the best food, well-cooked; long sleep; fre 
quent excursions; Cooking, Dresscutting, &c., a8 Op- 
tional branches. $350 a year few extras; none except 
as specified. 

For catalogue address, 


Cc, C,. BRAGDON, Principal. 
Mention this p aper. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
ps in every department, is now open to invalids, 
nd for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Height® 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 15th. Catalogues 


sent on application to. 
W. L. DEAN, Registrar- 


AGEHINTS WANTED 
To take subscriptions for the 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 


the latest and best American publication, of the high- 
est class, with original contributions from the most 
celebrated writers in every country. Edited by J. 
T. Morse, Jr., and Henry Cabot ge, gentlemen of 
the highest attainments and culture, and whose 
names are alone sufficient guaranty of the value of 
the Review. 

Always bright, readable and instructive; cosm 
litan in literature, R vein science, unsectarian 
in religion, and independent in politics. 

Price, 50 cents a number; 00 a year. A com- 
lete Agent's Outfit sent on reeeipt of $1.00. A spec 
men copy sent to any odtirese for fifteen cents. 

A. 8. B ES & CO., Publishers 
111 & 113 William St., vow. ork. 
Ww 
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